Negre “Tonument To A White Hero 
YEARS ago on Detroit's Belle Isle Bridge, began a race riot which 
_. spread throughout the city and took a toll of more than 25 lives. Three years 
later on July 4, 1946, on the same bridge, Detroiters found the racial peace they 
in the disastrous riots of 1945. 
For in the drowning of three persons—two orphan boys and a white auto | 
— worker-—the city found meaning in the word “interracialism.” A white ex- 
_ Marine, Steve Yako, was coming home from a picnic on Belle Isle when he heard — 
cries of “Help!” Pondering in the Detroit River were two youngsters. Yako 
jumped into the water, fully clothed, managed to get one reid ashore but went down 
trying to-rescue the other. Efforts to revive the first lad failed. ee 
-¥ako left a widow and two children. 
roit's “Little Harlem” heard about it and started dipping into their pockets 
to raise a $4,000 educational fund for the two fatherless children. The fiind was 
_ started by the Detroit Tribune. Contributions ranging from 25 cents to 25 dollars 
- t the fund over the top. Today the money is in a trust fund for the Yako chil- 
dren—a Negro monument to a white hero. 
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For a more livable U. S., hates and prejudices have to be 
dissolved in the only liquid which will dissolve them—one 
distilled from acquaintance, friendship and working to- 
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Why Wro 


Condensed from Wings 
By Sinclair Lewis 


T IS probably perfectly safe in a 
novel to attack simultaneously the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem and the 
Grand Mufti of the same salubrious 
town, but he would be a heroic man 
who should dare to say publicly that 
dogs are frequently nuisances and 
loving mothers sometimes talk too 
much. 

Never, never would I venture to 
suggest either of these violent 
thoughts, and perhaps next to them 
in peril is to suggest that a final and 
complete solution of all racial ques- 
tions is to hint that maybe Negroes 
are nothing more nor less than hu- 
man beings. They have the same 
motorcycles, admiration for Ingrid 
Bergman, and hatred of getting up in 
the morning that characterize the rest 
of the human race—white, pink, tan, 
yellow, green and office-color. 

I don’t think the Negro Problem 
is insoluble because I don’t think 
there is any Negro Problem. The 
races of mankind in every country 
run through a gradation of color 
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In his 20th novel, Kingsblood Roy- 
al, being published this month by 
Random House, the world-famous 
author and Nobel Prize winner Sin- 
clair Lewis writes about a small 
town white banker who discovers 
he has Negro blood. In this article 
Lewis explains why he has written 
his new work on the race problem. 


from intense black to the almost pure 
white which is to be found only in 
alarming cases of anemia. No one 
has ever determined just where the 
line in this shading is to be drawn. 

There are no distinctive colored 
persons. The mad, picture-puzzle 
idiocy of the whole theory of races 
is beautifully betrayed when you get 
down to the question of ‘‘Negroes”’ 
who are white enough to pass as 
Caucasians. In several states of the 
Union, the definition either by judi- 
cial decision or by legal statute is that 
a Negro is a person who has one 
drop of African blood. 

Manifestly, a fair percentage of 
Negroes do look different from the 
average American, who is a combina- 
tion of English, Scotch, Irish and 
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German stocks. So do Sicilians look 
different. So do Assyrians look dif- 
ferent. So do Chinese look different. 
And there was a time in our history, 
and ever so short a time ago, when 
the Scotch-English in New England 
thought all the Irish were funda- 
mentally inferior. And then these 
same conceited Yanks (my own peo- 
ple) moved on to the Middle West 
and went through the same psycho- 
logical monkeyshines with the Scan- 
dinavians and the Bohemians and the 
Poles. None of the profound and 
convincing nonsense of race differ- 
ence can be made into sense. 

I do think, however, it makes sense 
to see and try to understand a young 
man like the h.ro, of Kingsblood 
Royal, kindly, devoted to bridge and 
hunting, fond of his pleasant wife 
and adorable daughter, who flies off 
the handle and suddenly decides that 
certain social situations, which he 
had never even thought of before, 
were intolerable. In order to fight 
those situations, with a grimness and 
a valor probably greater than that of 
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any fancy medieval knight, not hys- 
terically but with a quiet and devas- 
tating anger, he risks his job, his 
social caste, his good repute, his 
money, and the father and mother 
and wife and child whom he loves. 
When we find him, as we have 
found several million of him—or her 
—in each of our wars, we realize that 
the banal slickness of electric refrig- 


erators and tiled bathrooms and con- . 


vertible coupes have no more lessened 
his romantic and rather terrifying 
courage than did the dirty, reed- 
covered floors and snarling dogs and 
dinners of gnawed beef bones coarsen 
the Knights of the Crusade. And 
probably the Knights of the Crusade 
no more sang poetry about them- 
selves than does my hero, the young 
banker of Grand Republic, Minne- 
sota. It is only centuries later that 
the epic poet comes along and finds 
them elevated and given to speaking 
in blank verse. It will be a sufficient 
reason for a lifetime of writing if my 
notes on my hero’s refrigerator and 
electric razor will serve the purpose 
of some future Mr. Homer or Milton 
(born in North Dakota) who will 
make ringing heroic couplets out of 
him. The ring and the heroism are 
there all right, and I hope they are 
implicit in my own sardonic cata- 
loguing. 

Besides those “typical fine Young 
Americans’’— as they are frequently 
called and as sometimes, I regret to 
say, they call themselves—there are 
one or two Negro characters whose 
learning and charm will be sharply 
questioned by critics who just 
haven’t met that kind of people. 
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There is one Dr. Ash Davis, chemist, 
Doctor of Science, tennis player, mu- 
sician who prefers Bach. There is 
another Doctor among the colored 
brethren also—the Baptist preacher 
in a tiny chapel whom I present as 
a Doctor of Philosophy from Colum- 
bia. I am going to be told that there 
are no such animals except in the 
rarest cases, and the teller is going to 
be sure of it because he hasn’t met 
them. But he must not blame me 
because he has traveled so little. 

I refer him to some hundreds of 
Negroes, easily to be found now, 
who are fit companions to Bill Hastie 
—His Excellency, the Honorable Dr. 
William Hastie, Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, former Federal Judge 
of the United States of America, for- 
mer Dean of Howard Law School, 
Harvard man, scholar, a man known 
for his wit and charm and scholar- 
ship in London and Paris as he is in 
Washington and New York. Or to 
the eminent New York “colored” 
surgeon, Dr. Louis T. Wright. 

These are distinguished and charm- 
ing men, but you don’t meet them in 
the daily press, which gives most 
Americans what they consider infor- 
mation about Negroes. If a poor 
drug-ridden Negro shoots a white 
woman, that is News. If his cousin, 
a competent Negro doctor, saves her 
life—that isn’t News. 

Strangely enough—is it another 
sign of their inferiority,—the Ne- 
groes seem to prefer men of educa- 
tion and training as their leaders in- 
stead of politicians distinguished for 
the amount of brass in their oratory 
and in their consciences, and Ph.D.’s 
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are as common in the great Negro 
organizations as they are rare in Tam- 
many Hall or the Union Club. Yes, 
it is certainly an odd and therefore 
undoubtedly inferior trait that they 
actually take seriously the education 
that all the rest of us praise so heart- 
ily in prospect and laugh at so con- 
vulsively when we run into it. 

Another question that is going to 
be debated is whether my young 
banker hero would actually do certain 
dangerous thirgs which he feels 
called upon to take up, although it is 
only his own conscience that calls 
him, while all common sense is 
against it. 

And then I think of the story of 
Count Mihaly Karolyi. Before World 
War One he was the richest man in 
Hungary, with a million or so acres, 
enormously fertile, and enormously 
profitable in their cattle and sugar 
beets. On his estates, solely in his 
possession, were a score of towns and 
villages and sugar factories, and a 
hundred people would drop in for 
one of the more casual and intimate 


luncheons. When the old regime was 
overthrown, Mike Karolyi decided 
that the ways of his ancestors for a 
dozen generations were gone forever, 
and knowing perfectly that it would 
mean that he would lose everything, 
that he would be impoverished, and 
that he would be lucky if the Ultra 
Whites on the one side and the Ultra 
Reds on the other did not kill him— 
with torture—he headed the first 
Hungarian Republic that campaigned 
bravely and tragically against every- 
thing for which the great families 
like the Karolyis had always stood. 
And his chief cabinet minister was 
Baron Hatvany, whose story was pre- 
cisely the same. Quite casually, these 
two men said, “God help me, I can 
do no other.” 

And in little American cities, in 
quite respectable circles with quite 
respectable golf scorers, there are 
young men and women who give 
Luther’s heroic saying a little differ- 
ently, “I could do no other—thank 
God!” 


Copyright, Wings, Literary Guild Review 
(June, 1947) 
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Baptist church in Dixie in midst of revolution on race relations 


‘By A. G. Mezerik 


N A sunny, cool morning of 
November, in the beautiful 
mountain resort of Asheville, 

the North Carolina Baptist Conven- 
tion was holding its 116th annual 
meeting. The “messengers,” as the 
delegates from the local churches are 
called, listened to the report of the 
Committee on Social Service and 
Civic Righteousness. The committee 
made recommendations, and the 
chair asked for a vote. The report 
was unanimously adopted. 

The Baptists, the religious denom- 
ination to which Bilbo and Talmadge 
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Condensed from The Nation 


belong, had voted to support hospi- 
talization, education, and suffrage for 
Negroes, with facilities and oppor- 
tunities fully equal to those enjoyed 
by whites. They stood foursquare for 
an end to segragation in the church, 
and the committee’s report told why: 

“If there is an equality of all men 
by virtue of their relationship to an 
impartial Creator, and an equality of 
all believers who share in the re- 
demption of Christ, such equalities 
must be respected in the body of 
Christ, which is the church. There- 
fore, segregation of believers holding 
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to the same tenets of faith, because 
of color or social status, into racial or 
class churches is a denial of the New 
Testament affirmation of the equality 
of all believers at the foot of the 
Cross, and alien to the spirit of 
Christ, the head of the church.” 

This was unprecedented, and the 
final planks in the platform were just 
as revolutionary. The North Caro- 
lina branch of the Southern Baptist 
Church moved into politics to 
achieve Christian aims. The messen- 
gers of the church asked for the im- 
mediate passage of a federal anti- 
lynching bill. And in full acceptance 
of the logic of the times they went 
on to call for equal wages and equal 
treatment for Negro workers and the 
passing of such legislation, both state 
and national, as would assure fair 
treatment. 

The teletype brought the news to 
North Carolina’s many independent 
newspapers. Liberal editors were be- 
wildered. Not one wrote a paragraph 
in praise of the Baptists’ action. Fair 
Employment Practices had suddenly 
come out of the closet, and they 
didn’t know what to do. A Southern 
editor, however enlightened his other 
policies, had never felt he could sup- 
port the FEPC in his columns; his 
readers, he thought, would not stand 
for it. Then came this bolt out of 
the blue: the preachers of the Bible 
belt, he discovered, were ahead of 
him. 

Nor did the liberal and labor or- 
ganizations mobilize support for this 
grass-roots moral renaissance. Though 
they were publicly on record for the 
FEPC, they had not looked hard 
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enough at the change being wrought 
in the people on the farms and in the 
towns to be prepared for the stand 
taken at Asheville. Not so slow to 
act were those on the other side, the 
Baptists who had long rendered lip 
service to their church but in their 
personal, social, and political deci- 
sions had violated its spirit. Over 
night the convention received three 
thousand indignant telegrams, and 
the telephone circuits to Asheville 
were unable to cope with the number 
of calls for the assembled religious 
leaders from old familiars who op- 
posed their action. 

The onslaught was effective, and 
the next morning the messengers re- 
considered. The session was hectic. 
By a vote of 253 to 158 the conven- 
tion rescinded the ringing passage 
quoted above, which would have 
banned segregation within the church. 
And with this backtracking went a 
watering-down of the crucial FEPC 
resolution, which was changed from 
a demand for legislation to one for 
equal treatment. The demand for an 
anti-lynching law and for equal hos- 
pitalization, suffrage, and education 
withstood the attack. 

While the original resolution is no 
longer on the record, what was so 
eloquently said will live. All through 
the South the FEPC is on the lips of 
people who formerly dismissed any 
discussion of it on the ground that 
Southerners—particularly the church- 
going folk—would die rather than 
accept it. 

The Baptists had already made 


A. G. MEZERIK is author of The Revolt 
of the South and West. 
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forays against race prejudice in Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and Georgia. In Flor- 
ida the Ministerial Association of 
Greater Miami, shocked by an at- 
tempt to revive the Ku Klux Klan in 
the name of Protestantism, had acted 
with swiftness and vigor. They de- 
clared: 

“As ministers of the gospel of 
Christ we not only oppose the posi- 


tion and principles of the Ku Klux . 


Klan, but we also strongly advise our 
people to have no part in furthering 
its organization. We are not alone 
opposed to the Ku Klux Klan, but 
also to the apparent tendency on the 
part of many people to assume that 
the Klan is a Protestant organization. 
. . . We do not consider the Ku 
Klux Klan as representing Protestant 
Christianity in any condition or ex- 
pression, since it is a denial of Chris- 
tianity itself. ... The Ku Klux 
Klan is the precise denial of every- 
thing truly American and demo- 
cratic.” 

In Georgia the Reverend Joseph 
Rabun, pastor of the church to which 
the late Gene Talmadge belonged, 
demanded more teeth in the resolu- 
tion on racial relations submitted to 
the messengers at the Georgia Baptist 
Convention. In the struggle of the 
old against the new the Talmadges 
and Bilbos find themselves fighting a 
growing movement within their own 
churches. Whipping up race hate 
does not serve them in fighting 
churchmen. 

Nor can they go into their accus- 
tomed routine and berate Baptists as 
Yankee meddlers. The argument falls 
on deaf ears, for the Southern Baptist 


Convention came into being on the 
issue of secession. Its tradition and 
record make the demagogues’ claim 
to being the sole guardians of sec- 
tional patriotism look pallid indeed. 

The old mis-leaders so familiar to 
the South have new antagonists, born 
of the changes which have slowly 
been taking place in the Southern 
people. That these should be joined, 
or led, by the Baptist church is truly 
heartening, for no other spiritual in- 
fluence is so widespread and power- 
ful in the region. 

The Baptists have large and 
wealthy congregations in the cities; 
in the rolling country of the agrarian 
South no village is without a Baptist 
minister. The church has lived with 
the people of the city and of the 
farm. It has also been an integral 
part of the company town, where the 
evolution of a new attitude on race 
has lately been strikingly demon- 
strated. 

The Southern world is definitely 
on the move, and in North Carolina 
the pace at which each segment of so- 
ciety is adjusting itself to the new 
conditions can be seen more clearly 
than in other Southern states. The 
liberal who once thought his position 
so daring now finds he is no longer 
out in front. While he kept saying, 
“Don’t press us; what we want to do 
will take a long time; it’s got to come 
slowly,’’ the majority moved beyond 
him. 

The weakness of the gradualist po- 
sition was unwittingly revealed to me 
by one of North Carolina’s liberal 
editors. Relations between Negroes 
and whites, he said, were much better 
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now than in the time of his father, 
and he had no doubt that they would 
be wonderfully improved by the time 
his infant child was grown up. As 
he spoke it apparently dawned on 
him that this slow process might not 
appeal to persons undergoing the de- 
grading imprisonment of segrega- 
tion. After a long pause he said, “If 
only the Negroes will be patient.” 

If good liberals have been left be- 


hind, think what has happened to the 
bourbons. Their point of view was 
clearly enunciated by a textile mag- 
nate who organized the flood of 
telegrams and telephone calls to 
Asheville designed to head off the 
Baptist resolution. “What made the 
Baptist messengers pass their resolu- 
tion?” I asked. The answer was 
prompt: “Too many red Baptists— 
the state is full of them!” 


Copyright, The Nation (March 22, 1947) 


Angel on a Microphone 


YY THE SOLOIST for Christmas was Frances Brock, Negro soprano. 
At the Offertory of an army field Mass in Nouméa she stepped to 
the powerful public-address system to sing Gounod’s Ave Maria. 

In another part of the city, about a mile away, the French popu- 
lace gathered in St. Joseph’s cathedral for their own midnight Mass. 

At the very second the French priest started his sermon, Miss 
Brock sang the first note of the Ave Maria. Her sound waves were 
picked up by the public-address system in the cathedral, and were 
rebroadcast. Into the silent cathedral rang the voice of Miss Brock, 
soft, remote, dim. 

The priest, surprised, looked into the choir loft to see who had 
missed a cue. All remained motionless to listen to the singing. As 
the last notes of the song faded, someone in the congregation whis- 
pered, ‘‘It is an angel.” 

Our scientific technicians explained exactly what had happened, 
But the French are religious and idealistic, and will not have their 
miracles shattered. Miss Brock became the most popular person 
in the country. When she appeared in concert the people would 
point her out and say, “There is our angel.” 

Sgt. Glenn D. Kittler, Novena Notes 
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GEORGIA FARMER told his hired hand to drive into 
town for soine supplies, raged when he showed up a 
full hour later than he should have. 

“No, sir I wasn’t wasting time at the saloon at all,” h 
protested. “It’s just that I picked up Parson Abernathy 
down the road about three miles and from then on them 
pesky mules couldn’t understand a word I said.” 

Bennett Cerf, "Anything for a Laugh” 


STEWARD came to the presiding elder and asked for a preacher. “How 

big a man do you want?” asked the elder. “I do not care so much about 
his size,” said the steward, “but we want him to be big enough to reach heaven 
when he is on his knees.” 


Alabama Baptist 


OMPKINS was passing the plate in church. A woman hurried in, dropped 
a coin in the plate, and moved on. 
Tompkins was at the last pew when the woman came bustling back. She 
snatched the coin and started for the church door. 
Tompkins grabbed her. ‘Look here,” he said. ‘Why do you come in here, 
drop a coin in the plate, then take it out again and leave?” 
The woman shook him off indignantly. “I'm in the wrong church,” she said. 


Cappers Weekly 
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YOUNG clergyman, after delivering his first funeral sermon, wished to 
invite the mourners to view the departed. He became confused and said: 
“We will now pass around the bier.” 
Jobber Topics 

ARSON GALDONE preached a powerful sermon, but he never knew when 
to stop. This was particularly irritating to his congregation when the 

weather was hot, fish were jumping and the golf links were beckoning. 

On one Sunday, a member of the congregation near the rear of the church lost 
his patience entirely, scribbled the word “Jackass!” on the back of an envelope, 
and passed it up to the pulpit. 

The parson glanced at it and said calmly, “Brethren, I have often received 
letters that people forgot to sign, but I have just seen an example for the first 
time of one that is signed but which the sender forgot to write.” Then he went 
on with his sermon. 

Bennett Cerf, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Those Blues may moan low, 
but Lil Armstrong can’t help 
singing ‘em with a grin 


By Herman Kogan 


IL ARMSTRONG is probably 
the only woman who sings the 
Blues and grins while doing it. 

In this, as in several other ways, 
she differs from most of her contem- 
poraries who suffuse their laments of 
careless love, false friends and dou- 
ble-dealing sweethearts with deep an- 
guish. Billie Holiday, for instance, 
sometimes sings, as a snippy rival 
puts it, “just like her shoes was too 
tight.” Others always seem ready 
to burst into tears. Many just sound 
very, very mad. 

But Lil cajoles, laughs, kids her- 
self and the sad words, even when 
she warns: 

Daddy, daddy, daddy, listen here to 
me, 
Some day you gonna find me 
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Down at the bottom of the big blue 

Sea. 

Lil has her own explanation for 
the way she treats the blues. “I 
just never could get sad over any- 
thing. Why, at my father’s funeral 
back in Memphis I laughed myself 
sick. I was a little girl and didn’t 
know better, but all those people 
made such funny faces cryin’ that I 
bust out laughing. My mama gave 
me an awful whipping.” 

Such punishment had no more 
effect than later beatings administered 
because, instead of practicing on the 
piano, Lil listened to a shiftless cou- 


HERMAN KOGAN is co-author of 
Lords of the Levee and on the staff of the 
Chicago Sun. 
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sin named Josh plunk Buddy Bold- 
en’s Blues on his guitar. 

Lil's mother, Dempsey Hardin, 
said the blues were “wuthless, im- 
moral music, played by wuthless, im- 
moral loafers expressin’ their vulgar 
minds with vulgar words set to vul- 
gar music.” 

In 1918, after plugging valiantly 
at the classics at Fisk University, 
Lil came to Chicago with her mother 
and went to work for $3 a week in 
Mrs. Jennie Jones’ Music Store at 
34091, S. State St., a hangout for 
hot musicians, blues singers, Negro 
comedians and actors. Although Lil 
was 18, she weighed only 90 pounds 
and looked 12 so Mrs, Jones named 
her “The Jazz Wonder Child.” It 
was the first title Lil bore; in later 
years she was to be called ‘Empress 
of the Ivories,” “Queen of Swing,” 
“The Piano Wizard,” and—by the 
great W. C. Handy himself—“‘Queen 
of Chicago Jazz.” 

The scant salary had interesting 
compensations. There were “cutting 
sessions,” in which local pianists 
would try to outshine the skinny lit- 
tle Hardin girl. “I usually came out 
ahead,” she says, “‘but one day a fel- 
low walked in and said, ‘Lemme sit 
down at that piano.’ He did. Pretty 
soon those long skinny fingers of his 
were really doin’ some talking. Yeah, 
it was Jelly Roll himself, Jelly Roll 
Morton, man claimed he invented 
jazz. But I tricked him. I sat down 
and played a prelude by Rachmani- 
noff 2nd a waltz by Grieg.” 

Jelly Roll, whose musical training 
had been achieved in New Orleans 
brothels and honky-tonks, glared and 
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went away, saying: “All right, girl, 
you cut me!” 

From the Jones store Lil was sum- 
moned one day to be pianist for the 
New Orleans Creole Jazz Band, led 
by an erratic, brilliant cornetist named 
Sugar Johnny. When she reported 
for work at the Chinese restaurant 
where the group was then employed, 
Sugar Johnny called out, “Set down 


. and play, Lilly!” 


“Where's the music?” she asked. 

“Ain’t no music!” 

“What key?” 

“Key? yelled Sugar Johnny. 
“Why, gal, you just wait till we do 
two hot licks and then you just start 
playing. Now, hit it, gal!” 

This free-and-easy approach startled 
Lil, but then, she reflected, was the 
time to benefit from listening to Cou- 
sin Josh and those glorious notes 
from Beale Street, months of stealth- 
ily practicing rags and shuffles and 
blues. 

“My fingers just naturally seemed 
to know what to do,” Lil recalls. “I 
was really with it.” 

When the band was fired for eat- 
ing too many steaks at the owners’ 
expense, Sugar Johnny added a few 
new men. Sidney Bechet rode up 
from New Orleans, a solemn, chubby 
fellow with a miraculous clarinet. 
Wellman Braud came to play bass, 
and Tubby Hall sat solidly behind 
his drums. They moved into the 
classy De Luxe Cafe, 35th and State 
Streets, where in addition to accom- 
panying such performers as Florence 
Mills and Cora Green they played 
the new Livery Stable Blues and 
High Society. 
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Lil's mother had been told (by 
Lil) that her daughter was playing 
at a dancing school. When she 
learned the truth, she went to the 
De Luxe, where she was met by the 
owner, Izzy Schor. 

“Listen,” he told her, “you got a 
genius here. Some day this little girl 
will have the world at her feet. Be- 
sides, she’s making $55 a week, and 
$10, sometimes $12 a night in tips.” 

This mollified her somewhat, but 
until the day of her death 15 years 
later, Dempsey shook her head 
mournfully when her daughter tried 
out a new blues lyric or composed 
such numbers as My Sweet Lovin’ 
Man or Daddy Daddy Blues. 

Freddie Keppard soon took over 
the Creole band, and then the great 
Joe “King” Oliver came, bringing 
with him the Dodds brothers, Johnny 
and Baby. And from New Orleans, 
Oliver, an excellent trumpet player 
himself, summoned a young man 
with a golden horn—Louis Arm- 
strong, whom he called “Little 
Louie.” 

“Hah! Little Louie!” screams Lil 
when she recalls the first time she 
saw Armstrong. ‘Man, you should 
have been at the Dreamland to dig 
him in that outfit the night he fell in 
with us. He weighed 220 pounds. 
Too tight coat. Too tight pants. A 
tie hanging over his big tummy. And 
a haircut that called for bangs, and 
when I say bangs I mean bangs that 
came over his forehead like a frayed 
canopy.” 

Lil, who had avoided romantic en- 
tanglements with musicians, fell in 
love with the bashful genius. 
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“I was on top then, had a mink 
coat and a big black car, and he was 
a greenhorn from New Orleans,” she 
reminisces, “but he had nice white 
teeth and a nice smile.” 

Under her guidance, Louie formed 
a small recording outfit with the 
Dodds brothers and Kid Ory on the 
trombone. This was the immortal 
Hot Five. There were informal, im- 
promptu recording sessions in the 
old Okeh studios, where, with much 
gaiety and a few swallows of gin, the 
little band turned out such jazz clas- 
sics as Savoy Blues, Potato Head 
Blues, Drop That Sack, Put ’Em 
Down Blues and Wild Man Blues. 
Later, Lil persuaded Louie to leave 
Oliver, a move Joe frowned on. He 
told Lil, ‘That dippermouth boy ain’t 
goin’ ’mount to much without me.” 

In February, 1925, Louis and Lil 
were married. 

“And that’s when I started boss- 
ing Louis,” Lil admits. ‘‘First, I 
made him take off 56 pounds by 
drinking fruit juice. He'd sit at the 
breakfast table saying “Tweet, tweet, 
tweet, and when I asked him why, 
he said he was eating like a canary 
bird. I bought him his clothes and 
showed him how to dress.” 

Long separations, temperament and 
“career trouble” led to their divorce 
in 1938, but they are still good 
friends. Louis often writes Lil long 
and detailed letters, signing them, 
“Red Beans and Ricely Yours, Louis 
Armstrong.” 

When he played at a local theater 
recently, Lil had him and his fourth 
wife up for dinner. ‘We had ham 
hocks,”’ she sighs. “Louie just 
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and grinned. That used to be his 
favorite food years ago. That and 
red beans.” Lil also made a beige 
gabardine suit for Louis on this occa- 
sion; in recent years she studied tai- 
loring and can whip up a fancy crea- 
tion in a week. 

On the wall of the home they 
bought in 1926 at 421 E. 44th Street, 
a framed photograph of the great 


trumpet man as he appeared, fat and ’ 


sleek, in 1929, is inscribed, ‘‘To my 
dear wife whom I'll love until I die.” 

From 1930 on, Lil stepped out as 
a single. She led an all-girl band 
called the “Harlem Harlicans,” sang 
and played with Clarence Williams’ 
Lowland Singers, was in Connie’s 
Hot Chocolates and Shuffle Along 
shows, and began singing and com- 
posing blues songs by the dozen. 

In two decades, she has written 
more than 100 songs and has made 
as many or more records, ranging 
from Bluer than Blue, whose theme 
is— 


I'm bluer than blue, crying for you, 
I lost the one I thought truer than 
true 

to a furious admonition, You Run 
Your Mouth, I'll Run My Business! 

Year after year, in a succession of 
establishments of varying quality, the 
old Three Deuces on N. State St., 
Bennie Asher’s Tin Pan Alley, Loop 
bars, Harlem joints and most recent- 
ly in a Milwaukee night club, Lil was 
to be found chortling— 

When I ask your for money 

And you know I like lots of money, 

Go out and get me some money, 

Or leave me alone! 
or smiling broadly though she 
moaned: 

You're free and having your fun, 

But to me you're still the only one. 

“I just was born to swing, that’s 
all,” she says. “Call it what you 
want, blues, swing, jazz. It caught 
hold of me way back in Memphis and 
it looks like it won’t ever let go.” 


Copyright, Chicago Sun (March 2, 1947) 


The Water Cure 


IN A HARLEM barber shop, the barber college graduate was 
having a tough time shaving a man with a heavy beard. He nicked 
him, cut him and gashed him. “Give me a glass of water please,” 


the victim gasped. 


The alarmed novice said: ‘You aren't going to faint, I hope.” 
“No,” was the reply, “I just wanted to see if my mouth still 


holds water.” 


Dan Vaughn 
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Brotherhood not preached, but actually lived at Camp Willowemoc 


RACTICALLY every honest lib- 
eral has some ideas as to what 
should be done in the field of 
race relations but very few of them 
actually do anything about their ideas. 
Most people are content with an in- 
tellectual solution, or a negative one. 
They may not do anything bad, but 
they don’t do anything good either. 

Dr. Thomas W. Patrick, Jr., foun- 
der of Camp Willowemoc, has a dif- 
ferent approach. He is full of positive 
and practical ideas and is enthusiastic 
about the camp which he started three 
years ago so that children of different 
racial groups might have a chance to 
get to know one another. 

The camp is interracial, interfaith 
and coeducational, for children from 
five to 15 years of age. Approxi- 
mately half the children are colored 
and half are white. Within both these 
groups there is great diversity as well. 
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Condensed from PM 


By Irma Simonton Black 


Eleven faiths were represented at the 
camp last summer and the parents 
were from 37 different professions. 

Dr. Patrick, himself a Negro, is a 
Harvard graduate who was not able to 
get into American medical schools be- 
cause of his race. He went to the 
University of Berlin for his medical 
training and he says that his experi- 
ence in Germany convinced him fi 
nally that the minority problem can 
only be solved if all minorities hon- 
estly work together for an equal and 
a democratic way of life. 

“In Germany under Hitler,” said 
Dr. Patrick, ‘‘I saw the discrimination 
against the Jews, and the expetience 
changed my approach to my own 
problems. I went to Germany work- 
ing for the Negro, and I came back 
working for all minorities.” 

Dr. Patrick believes that childhood 
is the time when people can learn 
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real democracy in their social rela- 
tions. Children, he says, are born 
free of prejudice, but they don’t stay 
that way unless they have some satis- 
fying emotional experience of differ- 
ent peoples, unless they can find out 
for themselves that people can vary 
in color, in beliefs, in countless other 
ways, and yet be good people and 
good friends. 

It was for this reason that Dr. Pat: 
rick started Camp Willowemoc. 
There were enormous hurdles to meet 
in starting the camp, not the least of 
which was the ingrained pessimism 
of some of his most sincere well- 
wishers. 

In the first place, many of his 
sympathizers assured him, he would 
never get enough children to go to 
the camp, as no parents would pay 
to send their youngsters to an inter- 
racial camp. 

In the second place, they said, he'd 
never find white and colored coun- 
selors and staff members who would 
work together in harmony. But he 
found .an enthusiastic staff, about 
equally divided between Negro and 
white. 

One of the most stimulating and 
interesting features of the camp is 
the weekly meeting at which staff 
members face racial problems head- 
on and discuss them freely. 

In the third place, Dr. Patrick was 
warned, no small town would be any- 
thing but hostile to the idea of his 
camp. Dr. Patrick is willing to admit 
now that he was himself a little wor- 
ried about the reception that such a 
camp, headed by a Negro, would get 
in the average rural town. 


tion. 


His experience has been a hearten- 
iffg one, for he and the camp have 
made many good friends in Roscoe, 
N. Y., near which the camp is lo- 
cated. 

The townspeople are not merely 
“tolerant,” either, They are genuine- 
ly friendly. The neighboring farmer 
invites the camp children to his farm 
so that they can see a real farm in ac- 
Tradespeople have given the 
camp special prices. Neighbors out 
for a drive often pick up campers or 
counselors on their way to or from the 
camp. 

Dr. Patrick, with characteristic 
frankness, says that this one camp of 
a hundred and fifty children, will ob- 
viously not change ingrained attitudes 
and prejudices overnight. But the 
very existence of the camp, and the 
good will and encouragement it has 
met from all kinds of people will 
serve as a demonstration that such a 
project is not only possible but thriv- 
ing. It should also encourage other 
parents who want their children to 
escape the atmosphere of prejudice 
and intolerance so tragically common 
in present-day America. 

Most important of all, the success 
of this camp may stimulate other 
camps to follow Willowemoc’s exam- 
ple, and other groups to establish 
their own interracial camps. 

“At Willowemoc, we don’t preach 
tolerance,’ said Dr. Patrick. “We 
don’t have to. We give the children 
a chance to learn about it for them- 
selves. Of course, problems come up 
from time to time. That’s a part of 
the value of the camp experience.” 

Dr. Patrick related the incident of 
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the white teen-age counselor who in- 
dignantly hauled a nine-year-old into 
his office and said, ‘Tell Dr. Patrick 
what you said.” 

The nine-year-old at last confessed, 
“I called Ernie a nigger.” 

Then Dr. Patrick asked the boy if 
he had ever been called a name he 
didn’t like. The child said, “Yes, 
I've been called a dirty rat.” 

“Anything else?” asked Dr. Pat- 
rick. 

“Yes, a kike,” answered the young- 
ster. He admitted that he could un- 
derstand why Ernie wouldn’t like be- 
ing called a “nigger” and why it 
wasn’t fair. 

Bit by bit, in those specific, small 
ways of such enormous importance 
in the aggregate, those issues are met 


head-on without hedging or mincing 
words and without preaching. 

Of course, it is from the positive 
side of the experience, from the 
friendships with children of other 
faiths and other races, from the 
shared interests and the knowledge 
that these kids are fun just like any 
other kids, that the real value of the 
summer comes. 

This aspect of the camp, says Dr. 
Patrick, is not confined to the children 
but is felt by staff and parents, too. 
Parents who had had no other oppor- 
tunity to mingle with people of dif- 
ferent races met at the camp and be- 
came friends. Such friendships and 
such experiences may have a deep and 
lasting effect. 


Copyright, PM (February 16, 1947) 


Army service.” 
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The Age Of Youth 


IN CALIFORNIA, police arrested a forty-six-year-old janitor who 
admitted quite readily that he had never bothered to go before 
his draft board. The judge indicated his approval of the defend- 
ant’s straightforward confession of his neglect, but expressed curi- 
osity about the reason for it. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Your Honor,” the janitor said. “You see, for 
a long time I’ve been a follower of Father Divine, and just before 
that draft act was passed I was reborn through a miracle. So I’m 
just six years old now, and of course that’s much too young for 
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Heroes of the 


Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes 
brought a new birth of culture to Harlem 


Harlem Renaissance 


By Arna Bontemps 


EW books of poems by Lang- 
N ston Hughes and Countée Cul- 


len have appeared this year. 
Some, no doubt, will be reminded of 
the shy, disarming bows made by 
these new writers before literary cir- 
cles back in the twenties, when 
neither of them had yet finished col- 
lege. 

In the case of Cullen, who died a 
year ago January, there will be a 
tendency to summarize as well as re- 
flect. His stature as a poet will be 


estimated. With Hughes, of course, 
only a tentative and partial measure- 
ment can be attempted. But what- 
ever evaluations may follow, what- 
ever ranks and positions may finally 
fall to them in American literature, 
there isn’t likely to be much question 


Condensed from 
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about their importance to the Harlem 


renaissance, so well remembered by 
many. They were its heralds and its 
brightest stars. 

Except for their ages (there was a 
difference of about a year) and the 
fact that each was a Negro American, 
they were not much alike. An ob- 
server got the impression that while 
they were drawn together by the com- 
mon experience of writing poetry, 
they actually had remarkably little in 
common. Their personal backgrounds, 
their reading, their moods, their atti- 
tudes, their tastes and preferences— 
everything one saw in their personali- 
ties was different. 

Eyen when they wrote poems on 
identical subjects, as in Cullen's 
Epitaph for a Poet and Hughes's 
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The Dreamkeeper, the contrast 
was striking. Cullen’s stanza goes: 

I have wrapped my dreams in a 

silken cloth. 

And laid them away in a box of 

gold! 

Where long will cling the lips of 

the moth, 

I have wrapped my dreams in a 

silken cloth; 

I hide no hate; I am not even 

wroth 

Who found earth's breath so keen 

and cold. 

I] have wrapped my dreams in a 

silken cloth, 

And laid them away in a box of 

gold. 

Hughes put the same idea in these 
words: 

Bring me all of your dreams, 

You dreamers, 

Bring me all of your 

Heart melodies 

That I may wrap them 

In a blue cloud-cloth 

Away from the too-rough fingers 

Of the world. 

Cullen’s verses skip; those by 
Hughes glide. But in life Hughes is 
the merry one. Cullen was a worrier. 
If these traits in the two poets stood 
out with less emphasis in the days of 
cultural and artistic awakening among 
Negroes, twenty-odd years ago, they 
were nevertheless present. 

Equally evident, then as later, was 
Cullen’s tendency to get his inspira- 
tion, his rhythms and patterns as well 
as much of his substance from books 
and the world’s lore of scholarship; 
while Hughes made a ceremony of 
standing on the deck of a tramp 
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steamer and tossing into the sea, one 
by one, all the books he had accumu- 
lated before his twenty-first birthday. 
He need not have done it, of course, 
for he had never been chained to any 
tradition, and there isn’t the least 
danger that he ever will be; yet this 
stern renunciation was in keeping 
with his old habit of using living 
models and taking poetic forms as 
well as content from folk sources. 

Cullen was in many ways an old- 
fashioned poet. He never ventured 
very far from the Methodist parson- 
age in which he grew up in New 
York. A foster child, drawn into 
this shelter at an early age, he con- 
tinued to cherish it gratefully. He 
paid his adopted parents a devotion, 
one is almost inclined to say a sub- 
mission, only rarely rendered by nat- 
ural sons. But it was all a part of 
his own choice. He did not stand in 
fear of his foster parents. He simply 
preferred pleasing them to having 
his own way. It is possible that he 
felt or imagined the cords of this re- 
lationship to be the kind that would 
not stand strain, but the decisions he 
made later do not seem to support 
such an idea. 

By the time he was half way 
through DeWitt Clinton High 
School, Countée Cullen had written 
at least one of the poems on which 
his reputation was to be built. Those 
readers who now complain of Pre- 
Raphaelite Victorian echoes in his 
work, perhaps find significance in the 
fact that the composition was called 
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I Have a Rendezvous with Life and 
that it was offered by the eager 
youngster “with apologies to the 
memory of Alan Seeger.” At the 
time it came to notice, however, after 
winning a citywide poetry prize for 
high school students, most responses 
were enthusiastic. Ministers in prom- 
inent pulpits took the poem as a text 
and preached sermons on it. Edi- 
torials quoted it. 
went up. 

Here, some voices cried, was a 
poetic voice—a Negro at that—who 
thought that life was good. Here 
was a fledgling singer, praise God, 
who gave you a tune you could hum. 
A Cullen rooting section, consisting 
mainly of readers who had little 
truck with most of the new poetry, 
stood by anxiously. ; 

A year or two passed. Cullen be- 
came a conspicuous high school grad- 
uate, and went to college fully dedi- 
cated to literature. 

About half of his “best poems” 
were written while he was a student 
of New York University, and it was 
during these years that he first came 
up for consideration as an authentic 
American writer, the goal to which 
he aspired. Up at the Dark Tower, 
a gathering place of awakened Har- 
lem, the very name of which was tak- 
en from one of Cullen’s sonnets, 
there was never any doubt that he 
would make it. 

At the Opportunity banquets, 
where prizes were awarded by that 
once-influential magazine in order to 
encourage the efforts of new Negro 
writers, it was taken for granted that 
Cullen was in. Before he finished 
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A cheerful shout . 


college, his poems had been pub- 
lished in a dozen or more magazines, 
including The Nation, Poetry, The 
American Mercury, and Harper's. 
Color, the first collection of these 
lyrics, made a solid impression in 
1925, the year in which Cullen cele- 
brated his twenty-second birthday, 
and Copper Sun and The Ballad of 
the Brown Girl, both presenting 
more of his undergraduate output, 
followed in 1926 and 1928. Mean- 
while, the young poet went abroad 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship, per- 
haps, as much as anything else, to 
take stock. 

His stay in France was extended a 
year beyond his original plans, but 
even that wasn’t long enough. His 
springtime leaves had fallen, and he 
was still waiting for a new season to 
bring another yield. He kept writing 
as a matter of habit, and the little 
shelf of his books increased steadily, 
but that wasn’t the real thing; that 
wasn’t what he was waiting for. A 
decade later he wrote to a friend: 
““My muse is either dead or taking a 
twenty-year sleep.” 

Notice was paid, on a more limited 
scale, to the adolescent writing of 
Langston Hughes. In his case this 
happened to consist of delightfully 
innocent little pieces like Dressed 
Up, perhaps inspired by a childhood 
fondness for the work of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. They appeared in 
the school publications of Central 
High in Cleveland, and it is unlikely 
that anyone used them as texts for 
sermons in those days. 

To achieve that special distinction, 
Hughes had to wait until a number 
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of years later when, in a moment of 
puzzlement, no doubt, he composed 
and allowed to be published a little 
item called Goodbye, Christ, which 
not only misrepresented himself, in 
the light of his total writing, but 
caused him to be misinterpreted, de- 
nounced, and abused from dozens of 
rostrums and platforms, picketed by 
the followers of Amy McPherson 
and the supporters of Gerald L. K. 
Smith, and derided before the nation 
in mewspapers and magazines. 

Mainly, however, the response to 
Hughes’s early writing was neither 
sudden nor spontaneous. Even The 
Negro Speaks of Rivers, a poem writ- 
ten in the weeks following his grad- 
uation from high school and which 
few people in any part of the world 
have been able to read without feel- 
ing, caught on slowly. It was hard 
for those readers who noticed a new 
Negro poet at that time to know 
what to make of a young man who 
wrote what he called a Swicide’s 
Note, saying: 

The calm, 

Cool face of the river 

Asked me for a kiss. 

Was this a poem or not? There 
was another one that said only: 

I loved my friend. 

He went away from me. 

There is nothing more to say. 

If these were puzzling to people 
whose reading experiences had been 
formal and conservative, the one 
which began: 

My old man’s a white old man 

And my old mother’s black, 
was downright shocking. So was the 
free verse work in which Hughes in- 
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sisted that a clean spittoon is ““beauti- 
ful to the Lord.” His preoccupation 
with low life, with the singers of 
blues, with rounders and cabaret girls, 
with the misery and exaltation of 
road workers and of shouting church 
folk bothered even those who had 
found something which they could 
admire in his Fantasy in Purple or his 
Dream Variation. Nevertheless there 
were those who felt, even then, that 
this poet of broad human sympathies, 
this writer of effortless, almost cas- 
ual, verses, this singer with an ear 
for street music and for the folk 
idioms of our modern urbanization 
was indeed an American original. 

The career which began with the 
magazine publication of The Negro 
Speaks of Rivers in 1921 yielded The 
Weary Blues, a first book of poems, 
in 1926, and Langston Hughes, 
home from world wanderings, found 
his lines being used as touchstones of 
an awakening movement. His poems 
were set to music, they were painted, 
they were danced. They were re- 
cited, they were interpreted, they 
were translated—the Latin Ameri- 
cans are particularly fond of them. 
They were dramatized, they were re- 
corded, they were imitated. 

To rest and perhaps recuperate 
from too much excitement—and per- 
haps to take stock—the poet went 
back to college and completed his 
interrupted schooling. The experi- 
ence did him no more harm than had 
been done by the books he discarded 
at sea. On the other hand, it pro- 
vided the calm security necessary to 
write his first novel. What he did 
about the curriculum is something of 
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a mystery, but obviously he satisfied 
the requirements, for Lincoln Uni- 
versity not only gave him a bachelor’s 
degree but an honorary doctorate. 
The literary and artistic movement 
which Cullen and Hughes _high- 
lighted was regarded sympathetically, 
but it was never quite certified or 
approved as a phase of America’s 
cultural growth. In the twenties the 


Negro’s gifts were still departmen- 


talized. There were poets in the 
United States, and there were Negro 
poets. There were musicians, and 
there were Negro musicians. There 
were painters, and there were Negro 
painters. 

Cullen abhorred this attitude. Al- 
most his only public comments about 
the art in which he expressed himself 
were pleas for an evaluation of his 
work strictly on its merits, without 
racial considerations. He was to 
learn, however, that this was no 
small matter. 


Cullen did not live to see another 
springtime resurgence of his own cre- 
ative powers comparable with the im- 
pulse that produced his first three 
books of poetry, the books which 
give his selected poems most of their 
lilt and brightness. He did live to 
see young poets like Gwendolyn 
Brooks and Robert E. Hayden com- 
ing up for the kind of evaluation he 
had hoped to receive. Before he was 
forty, a second generation of the ren- 
aissance, owing much to him and to 
Langston Hughes, was on the way. 

A curious footnote to these events 
now reveals that Langston Hughes, 
whose work seemed to have such a 
definite Negro flavor in the days of 
the Dark Tower, has not only writ- 
ten the lyrics for the successful musi- 
cal adaptation of Street Scene but has 
also published Fields of Wonder a 
volume of poems which contains not 
a single blue note. The renaissance 
isn’t over yet. 


Copyright, Saturday Review of Literature 
(March 22, 1947) 
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Picket Line Prima Donnas 


AN INTERESTING sidelight on the recent hotel strike in Wash- 
ington was the variation in the picket lines at the several hotels. At 
one Connecticut Avenue hostelry, segregated picket lines prevailed, 
with white workers picketing the front entrance and Negroes pick- 


eting the rear. 


Joseph D. Lohman and Edwin R. Embree, Survey Graphic 
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A unique Kalamazoo night club cracks the color line 


By Elizabeth den Bleyker 


66 HERE are twenty-two steaks 
and twenty-two men in the 
galley,” said Marine Mess 

Sergeant Council Hawes, Jr. ‘You 

can’t have a second steak, lieutenant.” 

The night was made of the oppres- 
sive stickiness which is the South 
Pacific; and tedium, seeming some- 
times a more formidable enemy than 
the Japanese, had fattened mon- 
strously on this isloated island of 
Baniki, where men of the 1st Marine 
division were stationed. The lieu- 
tenant was at this moment no longer 
a reasoning man. He was a volatile 
frustration. 

“Nigger!” he roared. “When I 
say bring me a steak, you bring me a 
steak! Back where I come from, 
they’d lynch you for this!” 

The teachings of his first seventeen 
years, lived in Florida, prompted 
Hawes to say to the Southern white 
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man, “Yes, sir, lieutenant. Right 
away, sit.” The experiences of his 
years in the North did little more 
than inspire an appeasing answer 
such as, “‘I’ll see what I can do, lieu- 
tenant.’” But Council Hawes was 
sweltering, too; and the unbearable 
tension of a waiting war was with 
him as uncompromisingly as with the 
officer. 

“We just don’t happen to be ‘back 
where you came from’,” he heard 
himself saying. “I’m in charge of 
this mess, and I say those men have 
worked hard. They earned their din- 
ner. You've had your steak and you 
can’t have two!” 

Then aghast at his own defiance, 
he watched the lieutenant storm off 
to his quarters, threatening in purple 
phrases to take the incident to the 
colonei—to take it to Washington. 

He took it to the colonel; and 
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when Council Hawes finished telling 
his version of the affair to his com- 
manding officer, resigned to seeing 
the rest of the war from the brig, 
he heard the colonel ask: 

“Well, how about it, lieutenant?” 

Then he heard the lieutenant 
answer: 

“He's right. I did have one steak. 
If I'd had two, there would not have 
been enough to go around.” 

Between two men of the same race, 
this would have been no more than 
the sort of childish squabble that 
war-ridden men get into. But it was 
more; for as the black man looked at 
the white man, Hawes suddenly 
knew with conviction that intelli- 
gent people can get along together. 

Repercussions of this personal 
skirmish have traveled from the sod- 
den, insect-infested island of Baniki 
to jolt the complacent, conservative, 
Middlewestern city of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, to its solid Dutch under- 
pinnings. 

The jolt came from an unimposing 
white frame building called the Pa- 
cific Inn, housing a public restaurant 
and a private drinking club, known 
as the Club of Clubs. Leaning over 
its bar is Council Hawes who created 
it. If it were not for one important 
fact, this would be merely the success 
story of a Negro, an ex-Marine, who 
macheted his way through a jungle of 
building shortages, labor shortages, 
food shortages, and rigid liquor con- 
trols, aided only by perseverance and 
a GI loan, What gives it special 
meaning is the unique policy under- 
lying it: the dining rooms and club 
are operated with strict racial equality. 
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The quietly, expensively sophisti- 
cated atmosphere of a drinking club 
is a weird one for the promoting of 
a sociological experiment. But there 
it is with its unpretentious accept- 
ance of an unusual situation wherein 
Negroes and whites greet each other, 
buy each other drinks, separate or 
mingle according to their inclinations. 

Refused a regular club license, 
which would have allowed him to use 


‘his own liquor to mix the drinks 


sold across his bar, Hawes opened 
under a reluctantly granted charter 
as a bottle club. This is a phenom- 
enon peculiar to local option areas 
such as Kalamazoo, where only beer 
and wine may be served publicly, 
and where legal hours are short. 
Membership dues in the Club of 
Clubs entitles the member to register 
his own bottle, purchased in a li- 
censed liquor store, with the man- 
agement and to buy back its contents 
mixed to his taste. Such an arrange- 
ment is not subject to local hour 
regulation nor to the ban on Sunday 
drinking. The club has by-laws and 
election of officers; members have a 
voice in matters of policy and the 
conduct of activities. 

Since waiting lists for membership 
in established clubs are usually long, 
the announcement of a new one was 
hailed enthusiastically by drinkers 
anxious for a place to entertain 
friends and to drink away from home. 
The prospect of a good, new restau- 
rant was even more welcome, since 
Kalamazoo boasts few eating places 
other than cafeterias, chop suey res- 
taurants, and lunch rooms. Rumors 
spread gradually during the weeks 
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preceding the opening that member- 
ship in the Club of Clubs was to be 
available to Negroes as well as to 
whites. But it was not until the 
actual opening day that the full im- 
pact of Council Hawes’ plan became 
clear. There were not two bars and 
separate dining rooms as had been 
generally expected. Instead, every 
part of the club was available to all 
regardless of race. 

No memberships were accepted 
before the opening date, September 
5, 1946. Hawes simply prepared the 
setting, announced his preparedness, 
and sat back to await reactions. 
Frankly hostile police, certain that the 
experiment would result in brawls, 
warned him that they would exercise 
vigilant supervision. They required 
him to submit a list of members in 
order that past records be checked 
and future good behavior be assured. 
Should any member be apprehended, 
for instance, on a charge of drunken 
driving, his club membership would 
automatically be cancelled. 

The city council, having granted 
the charter with loudly voiced mis- 
givings, consigned the entire enter- 
prise to oblivion. Neither friends 
nor scoffers believed that the inn had 
a chance. But in little more than a 
month, Council closed the member- 
ship rolls with 240 members, 150 
white and 90 Negro. 

That none of the disturbances held 
by the pessimistic to be inevitable 
have yet arisen is due largely to the 
genial diplomacy and natural friend- 
liness of the Pacific Inn’s owner. 
Born in St. Petersburg, Florida, 37 
years ago and transplanted to the 
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North in 1927, Hawes has combined 
the attitudes of these environments 
into a_ self-effacing determination 
which makes him modest, likable, 
and at the same time not to be in- 
timidated. He completed his high 
school education at Florida Memorial 
College and in 1928 married Eliza 
Hawes, also of St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. Hawes, as co-owner, manages 
the inn’s kitchen, doing all of the 
cooking herself, and supervises the 
four waitresses. They have an 18- 
year-old son, Council III, one time 
holder of the Golden Glove cham- 
pionship. 

Council enlisted in the Marine 
Corps on June 30, 1943 and took 
his boot training at Camp Lejeune, 
New River, North Carolina. He 
served in the Pacific for 28 months, 
seeing action on Guadalcanal and in 
the Solomons. Here he had his first 
official test in handling race relations. 


- As senior platoon sergeant, he was 


sent out over the area to investigate 
disputes between Negro troops, 
which numbered 175, and the white 
troops in his division. At first, be- 
cause he frequently reported the Ne- 
gro disturbers at fault he was criti- 
cized by some members of his own 
race who believed that he should 
always be pro-black as a matter of 
loyalty. He, however, held firmly to 
his belief that discrimination in favor 
of the Negro is as unhealthy as dis- 
crimination against him, 

By the time he moved on to Baniki, 
he had been commended for his suc- 
cess in establishing exceptionally good 
feeling among the men. On Baniki, 
he was made mess sergeant of the 
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officers’ club, an actual demotion in 
rank but inevitable since he was the 
only Negro non-com with sufficient 
qualifications to handle the duties, 
and since such a position is as often 
as possible relegated to a Negro 
rather than to a white. 

Here occurred the incident with 
the Southern lieutenant, which Hawes 
calls the most important thing that 


ever happened to him. The idea for’ 


a postwar club similar to his wine 
mess, thus born, was strengthened 
by other similar incidents which 
proved to Hawes that familiarity 
breeds understanding. He felt that 
when the black man and the white 
man are faced with a situation in 
which they associate with each other 
on an equal footing, they usually 
evaluate each other by the same stand- 
ards they use to judge men of their 
own race. And he grew to believe 
that if he succeeded in creating a 
place where members of both races, 
who normally have no contact with 
each other whatever, were thrown to- 
gether in a natural, friendly way, he 
would be doing as much as any aver- 
age person could do to further the 
cause of the Negro. 

While still overseas, Hawes began 
to materialize his dream. By the 
time he was discharged, with the rank 
of gunnery sergeant, many of the pre- 
liminary steps had been taken by 
Mrs, Hawes under his direction. 
Upon his arrival in Kalamazoo where 
the Hawes have lived since 1936, the 
two of them began redecorating the 
large residence which she had pur- 
chased. Shortages of materials made 
many modifications of his original 


plans necessary, and they were obliged 
to do all of the work themselves. 
They painted the walls a gray-white 
and the ceilings pale green; they 
carpeted the floor and installed leath- 
er covered corner booths to supple- 
ment the tables. Eliza made the gay 
printed swag draperies and Council 
built the bar, including its inlaid top. 

During the months since the Pacific 
Inn has been in operation, no race 
riot has ensued, no tense situation 
beyond one likely to take place in a 
cafe where the color line is rigidly 
observed. White strangers have come 
to the restaurant unaware of its pol- 
icy, and have stared curiously at a 
table occupied by quiet, well-dressed 
Negroes; but no one has ever caused 
any unpleasantness. The curious, 
who once came with the idea of go- 
ing slumming, have been either hum- 
bled by the obvious superiority of the 
club’s patrons, or converted to its 
principles. The excellent cooking of 
Mrs. Hawes brings most visitors back 
again and again. 

Hawes, at first, worried chiefly 
about the drinking club, knowing 
that alcohol and prejudices are poor 
companions. His apprehensions have 
remained unrealized, and the likeli- 
hood of trouble diminishes as un- 
congenial members drop out. A few 
have been asked to resign because 
of behavior which Council feels 
might cause criticism of the club. He 
knows that the smallest irregularity 
would be magnified beyond its nat- 
ural proportions by certain anti-Ne- 
gro groups; so he is as strict a dis- 
ciplinarian as could be found. He 
never drinks himself, and refuses to 
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sell a drink to anyone he believes to stand the abuse it might attract this 
be intoxicated. way. 

Gradually members are becoming Six months after the club’s begin- 
acquainted with others of the dif- ning, it is crowded to capacity almost 
ferent race. When the club is not every night. Hawes is already mak- 
crowded, Council may introduce one ing plans to expand. Whether or 
group to another with their permis- not the element of novelty has much 
sions. He discourages mixed dan- to do with the club’s success still 
cing, at least for the present until he remains to be seen. But already it 
feels that the club’s position is se- has earned its name, the Club of 
cure enough in the community to Clubs. 
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90-—KINGSBLOOD ROYAL by Siunciairn Lewis (Random House, $3). One 
of the best novels ever written on the Negro, Lewis’ book will open the eyes 
of a multitude of Americans. Exciting and dramatic, penetrating and under- 
standing, the story of a white banker who discovers he is a Negro rates as 
positive “must” reading. It will rouse more controversy than any like book 
of the last decade. 


91—HORN OF PLENTY by Rosert GorFin (Allen, Towne & Heath, $3). 
This colorful life story of Louis Armstrong by a well-known jazz critic escapes 
the usual dull, plodding style of most musical biographies, tells with vivid 
prose not only how Louis rose to the top of jazz but also how jazz came out 
of New Orleans. It is sometimes a bit excessive in its attempts to capture 
the mood of bygone days, goes in for phony dialect too much. 


§2—MR. ON LONG by Rosert STANDISH (Macmillan, $3). A British 
author tells a delightful, always-engrossing story of a Chinese orphan stranded 
between the hates of whites and Negroes in the West Indies. Aside from 
being a splendid lesson in race relations that demonstrates the stupidity of 
color prejudice, the book is a highly readable yarn that is hard to put down 
once started. Standish might, however, learn to capitalize Negro. 


§3—THE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS by Henry C. Linx (Dutton, $2.50). 
In high-sounding words and with clever formulas, the go-slow idea in race 
relations is given a big buildup by a gentleman philosopher. Essentially the 
gradualist theory is the same old story of preventing friction by waiting for 
white folks to get educated. Laws won’t work, says Link. But he will not be 
very convincing to impatient Americans who want to see democracy a reality 
in their lifetime. 


9$4—A ROOM ON THE ROUTE by Goprrey BLUNDEN (Lipincott, $3). As 
effective a book of Soviet-baiting as has appeared in many a year, this novel 
is supposed to tell the inside story of the fear that grips Russian citizens in 
their everyday lives. Whether true or false, the book might have been even 
more telling if the author did not go in for a bit of anti-Semitism in the course 
of his wanderings outside the Kremlin. 


10I—MAN AGAINST MYTH by Barrows DuNHaM (Little, Brown, $2.50). 
With a light touch and a brilliant sense of humor, philosophy professor Dun- 
ham goes after a flock of myths of modern society and shatters illusions with 
the effectiveness of an A-bomb. His is sort of a worthy supplement to the 
recent Natural History of Nonsense and like it does a terrific job in battering 
down stupid theories behind racial hates. 
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102—THE VIXENS by Frank YeERBY (Dial, $2.75). Continuing the Foxes 
of Harrow, Yerby’s newest historical novel concerns itself with Reconstruction 
days around New Orleans. The characters come in nice, neat packages, the 
plot is strictly formula and the prose is written for quick reading. But Vixens 
like Foxes is a corny, Hollywood-like piece with a sprinkling of loveable and 
warm Negro characters that should make it another best seller. 


99—CHILDREN OF VIENNA by Rosert NEUMANN (Dutton, $2.75). The 
moving, sometimes morbid story of an American Negro chaplain turned loose 
with a band of hungry, haggard children in the ‘Lower Depths” is absorbing 
and alarming. It will grip and tear at your heart as the Rev. Hoseah Wash- 
ington Smith of Claxtonville, Ia., tries to bring the warmth of humanity to 
these children but finds burocracy an impassable bottleneck. 


98—EUROPEAN CROSSROAD by Eurensurc (Knopf, $2). The crack 
Soviet journalist, who recently visited America and did such a sterling job 
in whacking Jim Crow, has done a penetrating picture of the Balkans. Of 
course, his view is far different from the U. S. State Department's but is a 
refreshing approach that blasts the kings and dictators that once ruled these 
small countries. 


§]—BLACK FOUNTAINS by OswaLp Wynp (Doubleday, $2.75). Despite 
a rather wheazy plot, author Wynd knows enough about life in Japan to make 
this prize-winning novel about the Nipponese intriguing reading. It is a 
story of Tokio during the war years that explains the fanatic zeal of the 
Japanese and describes the conflict between the new and old Japan. 


95>—ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST by HELLMAN (Viking, 
$2). The book version of this new hit play by Miss Hellman is almost as 
exciting in print as on the stage. It precedes in time The Little Foxes but 
actually continues to describe the warped personalities of this greedy band of 
Southerners. The one Negro character is only incidental to the plot. 
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THEY CALL 


By Mark Harris 


N ALBUQUERQUE, New Mex- 
ico, a lot of people who were sup- 
posed to die a long time ago are 

walking the streets, healthy and ro- 
bust. They're members of the city’s 
large fraternity of tuberculars, suf- 
ferers from asthma and a variety of 
other respiratory diseases. They came 
to Albuquerque because the mountain 
air is a tonic (elevation, 4,950 feet), 
because the sun shines every day and 
because, as it says on the state license 
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plates, New Mexico is a “land of en- 
chantment.” 

It is also—relatively speaking—a 
good place for Negro people to live 
and work. 

Fifteen hundred Negroes comprise 
slightly more than one per cent of the 
city’s total population. They worship 
in four recognized churches, to which 
they travel on a bus line which 
countenances no Jim Crow. Negro 
children attend un-segregated schools 
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and, as they approach college age, 
may expect to be admitted freely to 
the University of New Mexico, lo- 
cated in Albuquerque, where no racial 
barriers exist. 

Albuquerque is farther south than 
many traditionally Southern cities. It 
is as far south as Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, and farther 
south than such Jim Crow cities as 
Tulsa, Norfolk, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Oklahoma City. Yet such 
perennially vexatious problems as the 
“theater question” no longer trouble 
Albuquerque’s Negro populace. That 
phase of social life is ‘about licked,” 
according to Hobart La Grone, local 
NAACP president. Only occasionally 
does the situation deteriorate, and 
then only temporarily, recurring like 
the hemorrhages which trouble so 
many who seek relief for their ail- 
ments in the “City of Sun.” 

Recently the management of one 
movie house set aside special sections 
for Negroes during the showing of 
the Disney cartoon, Song of the 
South, apparently under the impres-* 
sion that Negro people are particu- 
larly delighted by motion pictures de- 
picting the good old slavery days. The 
specially-reserved sections were sig- 
nificantly empty. 

One of every six Albuquerque Ne- 
gtoes holds a membership card in the 
NAACP. The organization’s mem- 
bership is 35 per cent white and has 
a bi-racial executive board. 

Albuquerque’s hospitals are non- 
segregated, and treat all comers with- 
out regard to the,patient’s race. 

A strongly-worded civil rights law 
(House Bill No. 77) is currently in 
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the hands of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee at Santa Fe, the state capital. 
The bill would guarantee to the ‘‘per- 
son aggrieved” a payment of between 
$50 and $500 for discrimination be- 
cause of color or race. It would pro- 
vide for “the full enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facil- 
ities or privileges . . . of any inn, 
restaurant, eating house, barber shop, 
public conveyance by air, land or 
water, theater, bar or other place of 
public accommodation and amuse- 
ment . . . regardless of color or 

In other respects the efforts of Al- 
buquerque’s 1,500 Negroes to par- 
take fully in the life of the city have 
met with success: Eugene Hicks plays 
his trumpet for the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, and Negro mail carriers 
make their rounds in residential areas 
occupied solely by whites, to cite but 
two examples. 

A recent Sunday morning broad- 
cast, sponsored by the Bahai Commu- 
nity also serves to illustrate the level 
of thought at which white citizens are 
approaching the Negro “question.” 
The Bahai, a small religious sect, at- 
tacked racial discrimination in a hard- 
hitting manner. Most American cit- 
ies have yet to hear the drama of the 
nation’s number-one shortcoming so 
courageously presented. 

But to say, as most residents do, 
that “there is no problem,” in Al- 
buquerque, is to be guilty of a gross 
mis-statement. What people mean 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel 
Trumpet to the World and is at present 
working on a biography of Vachel Lind- 
say. 
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when they declare that no “Negro 
problem” exists is that other problems 
supersede it, for throughout the city, 
the state and the whole Southwest 
there exists a problem of alarming 
proportions with regard to relations 
between “Anglo” Americans and the 
Spanish-speaking peoples, the Mex- 
ican-speaking peoples and the In- 
dians. 

The problem of the Mexican, as 
all non-““Anglo” people are called, 
and of the Indian, approximates in 
degree that faced by the Negro in 
most other sections of the United 
States. It stems largely from eco- 
nomic causes, as does the Negro prob- 
lem elsewhere. One hears the same 
accusations levelled against ‘‘Mex- 
icans” and Indians in the Albuquer- 
que area as one hears elsewhere with 

. regard to the Negro. The average 
“Anglo” states with conviction: “All 
Mexicans are dirty, shiftless and stu- 
pid. And they smell bad.” 

Relations between Negroes and 
other minority groups are, on the 
other hand, “generally cordial,” ac- 
cording to La Grone. “But,” he 
adds, ‘‘we minority groups sometimes 
tend to shy away from each other in- 
stead of sticking together and fighting 
our common battle.” 

The “common battle’’ for Negro, 
Spanish-speaking American, Mex- 
ican-American, Indian and Jew alike 
in Albuquerque has yet to be won. 
The Negro, despite the prevailing 
liberal sentiment in Albuquerque, has 
far to go before realizing full citizen- 
ship. The main difficulties confront- 
ing the Negro in the city appear to 
be: 
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Lack of jobs—A few Negroes are 
gainfully employed by the Post Of- 
fice and in the Santa Fe Railroad 
yards. But most are unable to crack 
the many other positions they are 
qualified to hold and are thus doomed 
to work which does not require their 
full abilities. Many Negro women are 
employed in domestic work at an 
average wage of about $15 a week, 


. generally higher than that received by 


““Mexican’’ women for the same serv- 
ice. The fact remains, however, that 
$15 is not a living wage, nor is do- 
mestic service the goal of women who 
have high-school diplomas and in 
some cases college degrees tucked 
away somewhere in a dresser drawer. 
No Negro teachers are employed in 
the public schools. Only one, Mrs. 
Daisy La Grone, is employed as a 
teacher at all. She is an instructor 
in a private school. There are no 
Negro professors at the university, 
where the course in “Race and Cul- 
ture Relations’ is exceedingly popu- 
lar, and to which dark-skinned Bra- 
zilian and Peruvian professors are in- 
vited for the purpose of observing 
that Yankee color-prejudice is a myth 
dreamed up by malcontents, subvers- 
ives and “Reds.” 

Poor housing—At one time Ne- 
groes were able to buy property any- 
where in the city. In recent years, 
however, as Albuquerque grew rap- 
idly and land values soared, the real 
estate interests pushed the Negro 
deeper and deeper into the southern 
(and least desirable) section of town. 
Almost every colored family now 
shares its home with one or more 
homeless Negroes. Thus the Negro 
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postman may not live in the area in 
which he delivers the mail, just as 
he may not drive the buses on which 
he sits anywhere he pleases. 

Public attitudes—Neither the three 
radio stations nor the two newspapers 
does anything in a positive way to 
better Negro-white relationships. The 
newspapers—one a Scripps-Howard, 
the other independent—have failed 
to keep written pledges to cease 
noting race in crime stories. Only 
recently did they abandon the word 
“Negress,” to which the NAACP ob- 
jected. 

That Albuquerque Negroes do en- 
joy a greater degree of freedom than 
Negroes do elsewhere is best borne 
out by the fact that a high propor- 
tion of the city’s colored population 
has distinguished itself in various 
fields of endeavor. 

Oliver La Grone, a University of 
New Mexico graduate, is currently 
in charge of script-editing for the 
CIO United Auto Workers film li- 
brary in Detroit. La Grone, brother 
of the Albuquerque NAACP presi- 
dent, is also a sculptor of note. The 
late Ernie Pyle, himself a favorite son 
of Albuquerque, devoted a column to 


want our trade. 
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La Grone in which he praised the lat- 
ter’s skill as an artist. 

Miss Marilyn Duncan, a graduate 
of Fisk and of U. N. M., received 
a scholarship to the University of 
Pittsburgh several years ago, where 
she distinguished herself as a student 
of social science, She is now in charge 
of an inter-racial community project 
in Lawrence, Long Island, New York. 

John Lewis, likewise a U. N. M. 
gtaduate, is a pianist and arranger for 
Dizzy Gillespie’s band. Samuel Hicks, 
who preceded his brother as a mem- 
ber of the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony, is a part-time instructor of mu- 
sic at the famed Juilliard School in 
New York, where he is a student. 

Of the 100 Albuquerque Negroes 
who served in the armed forces, seven 
became commissioned officers, one 
rising to the rank of major, two 
others wearing captain’s bars. 

Here, high in the rare mountain 
air, both TB and race relations are 
discussed, not in the usual lowered 
tones, but openly and frankly. Jim 
Crow and TB have been arrested to 
an extent, but the cure is still in- 
complete. 


As Hair Goes Down, Price Goes Up 


READING about a collegetown barber who charged a Negro stu- 
dent $3 for a haircut, we begin to understand what has been hap- 
pening to us at the hands of the barbers in the last couple of years, 
a member of the noble Caucasian race though we are. Why, as the 
hair thins to the vanishing point, does their price for trimming it 
mount by leaps and bounds? They can’t fool us. They just don’t 
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LITTLE GIRL BLUE by Lena Horne 
‘gi (Black & White). Sparkling, ap- 
pealing song renditions of new and 
old numbers by Lena in a voice that 
seems to twang at the heart. Count 
Whispering and Blue Prelude as 
some of the best singing of this or any 
season. 


EDDIE HEYWOOD mn Glittering 
@:Piano and bright arrangements make 
‘this album one of the best buys of 
the month. Eddie’s by-now classic 
Begin the Beguine tops off eight 
sides that rate with the best of mu- 
sic-making today. 


MOZART OPERATIC ARIAS by Ezio Pinza 

F §: (Columbia). Some of the greatest 
singing of our times can be heard on 
this magnificent set of recordings by 
the outstanding basso of today. These 
Mozart arias may not suit popular 

taste but the voice cannot but appeal. 


HARLEM ON MY MIND and JOSHUA 
FIT THE BATTLE OF JERICHO by 
Thelma Carpenter (Majestic). The 
Irving Berlin tune about the colored 
lass in Paris homesick for Harlem is 
a cinch for Thelma and clicks with 

its catchy lyrics and tune. But Thelma 

is out of place with Joshua. 


LONNIE JOHNSON BLUES (Disc). Lon- 
nie’s fans will welcome Rocks in My 
Bed with hosannas, may frown at the 
departures in Solid Blues. All told, 
these six sides add up to fine listen- 
ing, perhaps will wake up some 

folks to their neglect of one of the best 

blues men in the business. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE by Will Bradley (Co- 
lumbia). Any resemblance between 


boogie woogie and the eight numbers 


in this album is strictly accidental. 

These 

renditions of what was once swell 
jazz are a good example of how a white 
man can spoil Negro music. 
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commercialized, hopped-up 


significance in their music. 


DON’T LET THE LANDLORD GYP YoU 
and I'M MINDING MY BUSINESS by 
Lionel Hampton (Decca). Hamp 
has caught up with the topical beefs 
against landlords and put it in music, 
Clever words but the tune is off base. 

Business on other side is mostly a vibe 

solo and good, too. 


BATTERED BRIDE BOOGIE and SCHE- 
HERAZADE MODERNE by Russ David 
(DeLuxe). Here is some stupid 
tampering with the classics that 
makes good music bad. Noisy and 
irritating, both sides are banal toot- 

ing and banging. 


SNUB’S BOOGIE and BLUES AT HIGH 
NOON by Snub Mosely (Sonora). 
Some hack music and musicianship 
on both sides. The boogie number 
sounds like dozens that have gone be- 
_ while Blwes is rather routine 

stuff. 


ANGELS IN HARLEM and AIN’T GONNA 
DRINK NO MORE by Dr. Clayton 
(Victor). Clever and catchy, these 
two blues tunes give Doc Clayton a 
chance to display his virtuosity on 
the guitar. His singing is tops too, 

right up with the finest in blues. 


PATHETIQUE SONATA by Artur Rubin- 
jg:stein (Victor). A magnificent rendi- 
tion of this Beethoven classic makes 
this a must in any library of fine 
music. Rubinstein’s colorful, drama- 
tic playing without assumed flour- 
ishes stamps him the piano genius of 
our times. 


ATOM AND EVIL and SHADRACK by 
Golden Gate Quartet (Columbia). 
Swell lyrics plus a lesson in world 
peace and a swingy tune give Atom, 
a big boost. Should be a big hit 
with Gate fans plus. those who like 
Shadrack 
is routine Gate stuff. 
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Is Their 


They are using science now to fight prejudice 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BUSINESS 


By Ralph Bass 


EFORMERS take notice: You 
can’t talk people out of their 
prejudices—you might as well 

argue with a case of pneumonia. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation spent 13 heartbreaking years 
and a few billion words learning that 
hard truth. Now they’ve stopped 
talking and have begun to apply the 
methods of psychology and laboratory 
experimentation. They think they see 
a glimmer of light. But it’s just a 
glimmer. 

The bureau people are blazingly 
eager—but they’re able to laugh at 
themselves. Dr. H. H. Giles, execu- 
tive director, was telling a friend re- 
cently about his organization’s fight 
against race prejudice. 

“Why, that’s been solved,” re- 
marked his friend. ‘They've got an 
invention.” 

“An invention? 
mean?” 

“The atomic bomb.” 


What do you 
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The bureau hopes for a less drastic 
cure. But it admits that some of the 
“best” people have the prejudice 
germ. 

“What we have to do,” says Dr. 
Giles, “is to proceed as they do in a 
good cancer hospital. They treat the 
disease, yes, but they spend a great 
deal of time investigating causes. It 
is only by scientific investigation that 
we will get an ultimate cure.” 

Dr. Giles is keen, vigorous, hope- 
ful, veteran of 25 years of fierce bat- 
tling against intolerance. ‘“There is 
available now,” he says, ‘something 
that has never been available before 
—the findings of anthropologists and 
psychologists. We know enough— 
but it hasn’t been translated into ac- 
tion.” 

Whenever he hears a blanket state- 
ment about.any group, Dr. Giles, a 
native of Oberlin, Ohio, likes to 
quote a congressman’s opinion of 
Ohioans when they were seeking to 
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enter the Union. “They are so un- 
couth,” said the congressman, “so 
rude and so unlettered that they will 
never make good citizens.” 
According to the bureau, the dan- 
gerous ages of race prejudice are 
from six to 18. The child enters 
school unaware of black or white, 
Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Cath- 
olic—people are people. Often by 


the time he leaves, the seed of race 


prejudice has been deeply planted. 
The bureau’s job is to change what 
the psychologists call the “mindset.” 
Race hatred is learned—it can be un- 
learned. 

Every month the bureau gets hun- 
dreds of inquiries from schools 
throughout the country—some of 
them desperate appeals for guidance. 
White and Negro pupils form armed 
camps in a Detroit high school .. . 
elementary school children in Penn- 
sylvania refuse to share a lunchroom 
with Negro pupils . . . anti-Jewish 
slogans appear on classroom black- 
boards in Massachusetts. The bu- 
reau's flying squad of anthropologists, 
psychologists, and investigators get 
the call. They are a brainy emer- 
gency crew, smart enough to know 
there are no cure-alls. 

Recently a bureau squad was sum- 
moned to the scene of a bitter racial 
disturbance in an Eastern high school. 
In order to understand the kind of 
thinking it would have to combat, it 
submitted a list of statements to the 
student body. Here are some typical 
statements: 

My religion is the only true re- 
ligion; all other religions are false. 

If you know one Negro, Jew, Mex- 
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ican, or Chinese, you know them all. 
They are all alike. 

Whenever housing is scarce, first 
choice of new housing should be 
given to white people. 

The Negro should get some rights, 
but he should be kept in his place. 

The blood of Negroes and of Ori- 
entals is different from the blood of 
white people. 

Catholics seldom take the lead in 
reform movements to improve living 
and working conditions for all Amer- 
icans, 

Most Catholics think and act alike. 

It is all right to make agreements 
not to sell one’s property to a Ne- 
gro, Jew or Oriental. 

Protestants are less sincere in their 
religion than either Catholics or Jews. 

The swimming pools, parks and 
housing sections should be separate 
for whites and Negroes. 

Members of minority groups are 
loyal to their kind first, and to Amer- 
ica last. 

Each- statement was followed by 
the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The stu- 
dents encircled No. 5 if they agreed 
strongly with the statement, No. 4 
if they agreed somewhat, No. 3 if 
they were not sure whether they 
agreed or disagreed, No. 2 if they 
disagreed somewhat, and No. 1 if 
they disagreed strongly. 

Then, as a double check, the in- 
vestigators gave other tests. They 
presented situation pictures showing 
children of various races in everyday 
attitudes. The children being tested 
were asked, ‘What do you think hap- 
pened just before this?” and ‘What 
do you think will happen now?” An 
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amazingly large proportion of the 
answers indicated that the average 
child thought of the races largely in 
terms of conflict. 

The investigators got some strange 
results from doll tests in which the 
children were called on to place Ne- 
ero and foreign-appearing dolls in 
various tableaux. Most of the chil- 
dren automatically put the Negroes 
and foreigners in subservient or ludi- 
crous roles, 

Finally, the bureau members pre- 
sented half of a play dealing with 
race problems, and requested the 
pupils to finish the play themselves. 
Most of the endings supplied by the 
pupils showed that they simply did 
not understand minority group rights 
or feelings. 

When the experts had a pretty 
good idea of the amount of prejudice 
in the school, they got down to work. 
They didn’t talk—they showed. They 
had a wide range of films, diagrams, 
charts and models to choose from. 
They selected these to dispel the 
cloud of ignorance and misinforma- 
tion in that school. 

Anthropological charts to show 
how differences between peoples are 
due to varying climate and terrain— 
and how small the differences are. 

Charts which show the 24 muscles 
of the face that control expression— 
and to demonstrate how so-called 
“racial looks” often disappear com- 
pletely in one generation as a result 
of improved health and morale. 

Diagrams to show how environ- 
ment, not heredity, determines the 
basic make-up of the person. 

Then when the bureau members 
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thought the students had enough in- 
formation, they applied the psy- 
chology cure. They have learned that 
people will rarely work for race jus- 
tice, so they started common projects 
for students of all races. In a short 
time they proved that familiarity 
breeds not contempt, but understand- 
ing and respect. After a week of 
working together in drama clubs, the 
problem of the swimming pool dis- 
appeared. Up to that time, the pool 
had been the scene of daily fist fights. 

The bureau experts were not sur- 
prised to find some ground work 
necessary among the teachers. The 
situation was not bad enough to call 
for “immunizing against teaching,” 
as it sometimes does in cases of 
faculty intolerance, but the teachers 
needed coaching in handling racial 
problems. Children are quick to 
sense and to imitate prejudice among 
their elders. 

One important factor in this 
school’s plight was its generally un- 
democratic atmosphere. Mildred Bid- 
dick, bureau consultant, has found 
that “Where the principal is auto- 
cratic and arbitrary, teachers vent 
their resentment on their fellow 
teachers or their pupils. The pupils 
in turn push one another around in 
the halls and call names. In an un- 
democratic atmosphere, prejudice and 
bitterness flourish.”’ 

At the same time that the high 
school squad was in action, another 
group of bureau experts was delving 
into the thinking of primary grade 
children in the same town. Psycholo- 
gists maintain that prejudice is a 
symptom, and that it must have an 
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underlying cause which can be at- 
tacked. They found a great deal of 
prejudice among the five, six and 
seven-year-olds. 


The bureau has found that it’s not 
hard to arrest the disease when it is 
caught in the early stages. Cartoons, 
playlets, freedom of association— 
these generally effect a cure in the 
younger groups. But among the 
older students long and patient ther~ 
apy is necessary. Astoundingly, more 
than a third of the high school stu- 
dents tested were sure they had been 
born with their prejudices. In that 
belief they resemble the Columbian 
who told investigators of his hate- 
monger outfit that he “just naturally 
hated Negroes.” 


In the face of this strange mental 
warp, the bureau finds comfort in 
the hopeful expression of Beardsley 
Ruml at a bureau seminar last April. 
“It is surprising,” he said, “how easy 
it is for an individual to change his 
attitudes once he is convinced of free- 
dom of choice. Once a person recog- 
nizes that fear and hate are mechan- 
isms for getting up sugar in the blood 
to fight off the enemy—that they clog 
the thinking necessary for solving a 
problem—and is at the same time 
convinced of freedom of choice, he 
can consciously and deliberately leave 
off fearing and hating.” 

The Bureau for Intercultural Ed- 
ucation was founded by a group of 
educators who enlisted the help of 
scientists, researchers and group 
workers in an effort to discover hate- 
dispelling techniques that could be 
used in the schools. From its head- 
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quarters at 1697 Broadway in New 
York City flows an endless stream of 
letters and pamphlets to inform the 
public and invite public support. 

In 1946 it spent $162,000, most of 
which was raised by subscription. 
Part of the bureau’s funds come from 
consultation fees paid by communi- 
ties which seek its assistance. Some 
of its represents proceeds from sale 
The bureau's analysis 
of today’s trends is evidenced by 
1947's budget—double that of last 
year's. 

The bureau uses many methods in 
getting its message to a community— 
movies, books, lectures—but it admits 
it hasn’t equalled the ingenuity of 
one anti-intolerance group which dis- 
tributed its material via a tie-up with 
a diaper service. 

Many Americans believe that the 
subject of race discrimination has 
been overstressed, but in recent 
months we have seen Negro vet- 
erans stoned in Chicago when they 
tried to move into a housing project, 
and a determined attempt out west 
to segregate Mexican children in the 
schools. 

Scientists have long realized the 
dangers of the racial myth. In the 
19th century a French anthropologist 
prophesied that within a hundred 
years after his death millions of peo- 
ple would kill each other because 
their head shapes differed by a few 
index units. 

Adolph Hitler did his best to prove 
the Frenchman a true prophet. The 
bureau hopes to prove him false for 
the future. 

Copyright, Reader's Scope (April, 1947) 
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f pomn FAMOUS anti-slavery senator, Thaddeus Stevens, arrived late at a hearing of 
the committee on elections. The two speakers engaged in violent debate were un- 
known to him, so he asked a friend: ‘Who are these men, and what's the point?” 
“There's not much point to it,’’ was the reply. ‘They're both damn scoundrels.” 
“Well,”’ Stevens asked, “which is the Republican scoundrel? I want to side with him.” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


* * 


A WHITE candidate for the state legislature on the fringes of Negro Harlem called 
on a Negro pastor to solicit support in the coming election. The minister was 
rather hesitant and finally said: “Before I make any commitment, I would like to ask 
you a question.” 

“Sure,” said the politician. 

“Do you indulge in intoxicating beverages?” 

“Before I answer, I would like to ask a question,’ said the candidate cautiously. 
“Is this an inquiry or an invitation?” 


Jack Atkins 


* * 


A NEGRO from the Deep South moved into a small town in Kentucky where others 
of his race voted. The ballot box was something strange to the newcomer and 
one day he inquired at the city hall from the clerk: 
“How long do I have to live in this town before I can vote?” 
“What ticket?’’ came the quick reply. 
George Hopkins 
* 


IN A SMALL all-Negro town in the South, a candidate for mayor was speaking at 
a big rally the night before election. After much oratory, there was a question 
period. One of the big issues in the political contest was a local ordinance against 
shooting squirrels and one of the townsfolk asked how the candidate stood on the 
squirrel law. His manager, realizing that the town was very closely divided on the 
law, shook his head and made motions indicating that his candidate was to dodge the 

issue. But the answer came nevertheless: 
“I'm happy that you asked that question. Half of my friends are in favor of the 
law and half are against it. I want it definitely understood that I’m for my friends.” 
William Jackson 
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The Worlds 


Strangest Bird 


By John K. Terres 


F A CONTEST were being staged 
to decide which continent had 
the strangest bird, Africa prob- 

ably would win first prize. Man lures 
game birds with calls and decoys, but 
this bird actually lures man. 

In the vast grassy savannas, from 
southern Cape Colony to northeast 
Africa and across Sudan to Senegal, 
lives a small grayish-brown bird 
called the honey guide. No larger 
than our American bluebird, this 
creature spends most of its time 
hunting for colonies of wild bees. 
The bees, their grubs and occasion- 
ally their honey are its staples of diet. 
Frequently, however, it lacks the 
strength to despoil the insects’ well- 
built homes. 

Thus, when it locates a hive, the 
honey guide flies to the nearest trail 
to await the passing of a hunting 
party. As the hunters approach, the 
little bird starts a persistent chatter- 
ing to attract attention. That done, 
it moves toward its goal, stopping 
regularly to call its “party.” 

Arrived at the hive, which is usu- 
ally in a hollow log or other inacces- 
sible place, the honey guide perches 
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nearby and waits for the prize to be 
unearthed. African natives repay it 
by leaving pieces of comb, containing 
honey and young bees, after they 
have taken what they want. 

Dr. James P. Chapin, Curator of 
Birds at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
has had many experiences with the 
honey guide. Chapin says its guid- 
ing instinct is unique among birds, 
akin to that possessed by dogs and 
some other mammals. 

In east Africa, the natives believe 
that the honey guide sometimes de- 
liberately leads one to a lion or leop- 
ard, but this seems to be an accident 
when it occurs. No accident, how- 
ever, is the extraordinary working ar- 
rangement the bird has set up with 
the African honey badger. This 
powerful, sharp-clawed animal is 
about the size of our native wood- 
chuck. Long ago it learned the 
meaning of the honey guide’s chat- 
tering, and today it follows tl.e little 
bird unerringly to ravish the hive and 
share in the sweets both creatures 
enjoy. 
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Ellabelle Davis worked hard to attain singing success 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary Braggiotti 


LLABELLE DAVIS has had a 
career far beyond the average 
share of satisfactions. But the 

most richly satisfying nine days of 
her career came during her recent 
eight concerts with Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Koussevitzky has never 
given a soloist such a long, unbroken 
run. To make her cup run over, she 
sang new music dedicated to her and 
commissioned especially for her by 
the League of Composers, which 
named her “the outstanding Amer- 
ican singer of the year.” 

Lukas Foss, brilliant 24-year-old 
American composer and pianist with 
the Boston Symphony, wrote the mu- 
sic. He calls it a “Biblical solo can- 
tata.” In four movements, the 23- 
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minute cantata for lyric soprano and 
orchestra has as its text four utter- 
ances of the Queen of Sheba, taken 
from the ‘‘Song of Songs” of the Old 
Testament. 

The singer on whom these honors 
are lavished (and she has returned 
the compliment by thrilling her audi- 
ences and inspiring rave reviews) is 
a dark-skinned young woman, as the 
Queen of Sheba should be, with 
sparkling eyes and a really ravishing 
smile that seems to encompass the 
whole world—not a mere kingdom. 
Sheba is the second dark beauty she 
has portrayed. The first was the he- 
roine of Aida which she sang last 
summer in Mexico City’s Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, with Ramon Vinay in 
the leading tenor role. 
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Miss Davis, breaking into the big, 
humorous smile, admits to three par- 
ticular fancies: singing, sewing and 
nice clothes. It used to be the sewing 
that got her the nice clothes—she was 
adept at copying slick magazine fash- 
ions. Now it has to be the singing. 
The only time she has for needlework 
these days is on the train or plane be- 
tween singing engagements, and she 
uses it to crochet squares for a bed: 
spread. 

Although she has worked hard for 
her success, Ellabelle Davis is by no 
means a Cinderella. The daughter of 
a grocery store owner, she was born 
and brought up in New Rochelle. 
She still thinks nostalgically of the 
daily penny’s worth of candy her fa- 
ther used to give her—more when- 
ever she went behind the counter and 
sold for him. 

She also likes to think of the base- 
ball games in the streets of New 
Rochelle. She could outrun the fleet- 
est boy and was quite a queen of 
swat, too. She regrets that she never 
learned to understand football be- 
cause every Saturday, when the high 
school games were played, she was in 
New York taking a singing lesson. 

Her father sang in the choir and 
her sister is a piano teacher—but her 
mother, she says, has never been able 
to carry a tune. Baby Ellabelle used 
to sing herself to sleep before she 
could talk. Just about as soon as she 
was able to express herself she said 
she wanted to be a singer. With her 
family’s help, she started taking sing- 
ing lessons during her high school 
years. After graduation she took a 
dressmaking course so she could 


finance her own vocal studies. 

For a while she did—sewing in 
New Rochelle and New York. But 
the going was hard. 

In 1941 came the lucky break. EI- 
labelle was recommended as a seam- 
stress to Louise Crane, daughter of 
the late Winthrop Murray Crane, 
former governor of Massachusetts 
and twice U. S. Senator. It so hap- 


.pened that Miss Crane was, interested 


in new musical talent, that she was 
running the Coffee Concerts at the 
Museum of Modern Art and that she 
became enchanted by her young seam- 
stress’ voice when she heard her sing- 
ing Depuis le Jour one day over her 
sewing. 

“Miss Crane thought I should stop 
sewing,” says the singer, “and since 
then she has been a very great help 
to me.” 

The first time Miss Davis was 
heard publicly in New York was in 
the 18th Century opera, The Chaplet, 
at one of her sponsor’s Coffee Con- 
certs in 1941. She not only sang in 
it but also danced the minuet. Her 
first Town Hall concert was in the 
fall of 1942. 

“Scared? Oh, my!’ she remarks in 
retrospect. ‘“That’s when everybody 
shivers, I guess—at the first New 
York concert.” 

Miss Davis feels, however, that a 
good shiver before a concert or opera 
appearance does more good than 
harm. She's glad that, with all her 
mounting experience, she can still get 
the jitters before singing. They've 
worked well for her in her subse- 
quent Town Hall recitals, in her two 
transcontinental tours (this season 
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she has sung with seven major sym- 
phony orchestras, besides giving solo 
recitals) and in her many Latin- 
American appearances, 

Miss Davis still lives in New 
Rochelle with her parents, next door 
to the house she was born in. She 
has no particular theories for or 
against career girls marrying, nor can 
she speak from experience. 

“I'm looking,” she says gaily, “just 
looking!” 

She has a small but growing collec- 
tion of African musical instruments 
at home but, between singing and 
language lessons, she’s not there 
much to admire them. At home or 
on tour, she likes to go to bed early 
whenever possible and think about 
her songs. Also, she likes to get up 
late—except on occasional summer 
mornings, when she arises at six to 


play tennis before the heat of the day. 

She finds that the best way to get 
music off her mind for relaxation is 
to read magazines, go to the movies 
or play bridge. She enjoys milk and 
good food, including the Chinese. 
She learned to like wine in Mexico— 
starting with a party given for her at 
the U. S. Embassy after Ada. 

Ellabelle Davis is planning a Eu- 
ropean concert tour for the spring of 
1948. But her aspirations extend 
even farther ahead than that. 

“I hope some day,” she says ear- 
nestly, “to be able to help aspiring 
artists ; that is, to do what Miss Crane 
did for me—and what Roland Hayes 
did, too. He helped me a lot. I 
want to do it because I know what it 
means. You can’t start a career all 
by yourself.” 


Copyright, New York Post (March 12, 1947) 
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Atomie Cough Medicine 


IN A CHICAGO South Side drugstore, the pharmacist went out 
for lunch and left a new clerk in charge. When he returned he 
asked if there had been any customers. 

“Oh, one man was in with an awful cough.” 

“What did you sell him?” asked the druggist. 

“Castor oil,’ replied the clerk. 
spoons every ten minutes.” 

“Good God, how will that help the cough?” 

“Well, it won't cure him, but I bet he won't dare to cough.” 


“I told him to take six table- 


George Lincoln 
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Sin's choicest jewel box becomes a treasure house of sanctity 


From Quadroon Ball... 


HE Vieux Carré of N’Orleans is 

an island of the past in a mod- 

ern sea, a lush area of life and 
living, in which talent has often at- 
tained to genius, a volcanically hu- 
man center over which laval emotion 
and incident have repeatedly flowed, 
leaving a fertility of fable, a blend of 
French and spanish architectures, 
shedding an Old World charm. A 
lacy network of balcony grilles 
weaves exquisite shadow-patterns on 
banquettes and narrow rues when 
dawn or sunset sifts goldenly 
through. Clump after clump of ba- 
nana trees splay their great green 
leaves, like elephant ears, above 
crumbly, mellow walls. 

The Vieux Carré has an atmos- 
phere of song and story, as clinging 
to the fancy of the visitor as the 
fragrance of incense to the nave and 
chancel of Saint Louis Cathedral— 
the hub from which the entire scene 
seems to radiate. 

Every landmark of the Quarter has 
its legend. But the site that bears the 
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number 717, on Orleans Street, ex- 
ceeds fiction. Here, in ante-bellum 
days, according to Grace King, 
George Cable, George Kernion and 
Frank Yerby, lovely maidens of color 
used to be surrendered by shrewd 
mamans to white wastrels for a finan- 
cial consideration at the famous and 
infamous Quadroon Balls. Here was 
Sin’s choicest jewel box. 

Just beyond the entrance hall of 
this long, gray, close-shuttered re- 
treat, a broad and graceful stairway 
swings so gently aloft that one is 
hardly conscious of any effort in mak- 
ing an ascent. Originally designed 
for the wide flair of hoop-skirts, it 
greatly assisted the impressive en- 
trance of the bygone belle to her 
hour of queening in the candled 
splendor above. Over its serpentine 
railing, a man was one night hurled 
to his death. Down its once thickly 
velveted steps, many a duo of fuming 
Creole gallants stomped their way to 
a sequence of ‘‘coffee and pistols for 
two” under the live oaks in Audubon 
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Park at dawn. But from every win- 
dow could and can still be seen the 
Cathedral, pointing with its spires to 
the realm where passions end in 
peace. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, 
no one would have dreamed that a 
classical example of the truism, 
“Man proposes, God disposes,” was 
in the making at 717. Only in 
N’Orleans, perhaps, could the even- 
tual sanctification of such a place 
have occurred; for, along the Cres- 
cent Bend, vice and virtue have al- 
ways cheeked and jowled each other 
more dramatically, yet casually, than 
in any other American settlement. 

In 1881, the property fell to the 
possession of Thomy Lafon, a phi- 
lanthropist, who “deeded it to an- 
gels,” as not a few grateful souls to- 
day, gazing back over the decades of 
holy service that the address has since 
signified, breathe in reference to the 
Sisters of the Holy Family. 

Courtesy, “the younger sister of 
charity,” as Saint Francis of Assisi 
called it, may be identified as the 
mother of this Order of women. 

Back in 1825, Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine Alicot, arriving in N’Orleans 
from France on a visit to her sister, 
an Ursuline nun, had an adventure. 
The unsteadiness of the gangplank 
leading from her ship caused her to 
plunge into the Mississippi, and she 
might have been drowned, only that 
a graciously alert slave sprang to the 
rescue. In gratitude to her savior, 
she vowed to devote her life to the 
welfare of the group he represented ; 
and so she went from plantation to 
plantation, teaching the sacred truths, 
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pleading with masters for justice and 
decency, and alleviating misery in a 
hundred different ways. 

The zeal of this white woman at- 
tracted Miss Harriet Delisle and Miss 
Juliet Gaudin, of the gens du couleur, 
who became her bosom friends; and, 
finding that they desired to consecrate 
themselves to altruism and piety, she 
referred them to Pére Etienne Rous- 
selon who, with the approval of 
Archbishop Blanc, supervised the es- 
tablishment of a convent for them on 
Saint Bernard Avenue. Their labors 
of love, constantly aided and shared 
by Mademoiselle Alicot herself, who 
came to live with them, presently 
drew kindred spirits. This was possi- 
ble because, in those days, N’Orleans 
had a large number of free people 
of color, well-educated, substantial, 
deeply religious, and able to choose 
their own course. 

The new foundation, soon flour- 
ishing in the very center of bond- 
age, made the corporal works of 
mercy its specialty. It held a steady 
lamp for the guidance and comfort 
of the lowly. It equipped young 
gitls with genteel and useful accom- 
plishments which made for good 
marriages and happy homes. It cared 
for the aged and helpless. 

Hence, by the time Lafon pur- 
chased for the Sisterhood the prop- 
erty on Orleans Street, it was an inte- 
gral and honored part of the life of 


REV. EDWARD F. MURPHY is the 
author of several novels including The 
Scarlet Lily and The Road from Olivet. 
He is father confessor to the Negro nuns 
who live in the old New Orleans house 
where the quadroon balls used to be held. 
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the leading city in the Deep South. 
Into an erstwhile abode of immorals, 
virtue freely entered, meek, veiled, 
beauteous with a new and unique ap- 
peal beyond all the worldly charm 
that the house had hitherto known. 
Frills and furbelows were now sim- 
ple dark garments and snowy coifs; 
gay melodies, murmured prayers; 
sprightly dances, a stately ritual; rib- 
aldries, reverence; excess, atonement: 
The shadow of the Cathedral had at 
last healed the social sore on which 
it fell. 

A few years ago, at a celebration 
in honor of the Sisters of the Holy 
Family, a banquet was served in what 
had once been the hall of the Quad- 
room Balls. Archbishop Joseph 
Francis Rummel presided. A priest, 
seated beside him, reminiscently com- 
mented: “Strange that, once upon a 
time, this convent could have been— 
what it was. Right near the Cathe- 
dral too!” 

Quoted another: “ ‘Where men 
erect a house of prayer, the Devil 
builds a chapel there.’” 

“But,” smiled His Excellency, “it 
is Satan that loses out. He reigned 
here only a comparatively short time, 
yet the Holy Family Sisters have been 
storing merit in every corner and 
crevice for years and years.” 

This treasure house of sanctity, 
wrested from evil, now serves the 
purpose not only of a convent but 
also of an academy. A sizable acad- 
emy, too, for girls. The building 
seems to get smaller each year, as 
the community and the school ex- 
pand; but the growing pains are 
borne with slight complaint, though 
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with inevitable dreams of «a more 
spacious existence. 

Mother Mary Elizabeth, a lady of 
rare distinction, managed to fit limit- 
less achievement into the narrowing 
milieu until recently, when her life's 
work came to an end; and her living 
influence will long remain to stir the 
spirit of her daughters to new heights 
of humble expression. Sister Vincent, 
the aged portress, who is a perennial, 
rises at four each morning to drip the 
thick chicory coffee for the others 
and cram a new day with more tasks 
than an ordinary person probably 
could accomplish in a week. Though 
deaf, she hears excellently with her 
heart, and there is hardly a more 
sympathetically informed person in 
town. Her prayers are powerful; the 
answers, nothing short of amazing, 
as scores of beneficiaries can testify. 
Then there is Sister Borgia, keenly in- 
telligent, possessing college degrees, 
penning the history of the Order, 
sharing her advice and experience 
with everyone who needs her, and 
carrying a heavy schedule of classes. 
And typically, there was Sister 
Rosary— 

This wonderful nun, who used to 
deem herself “the burden of the 
household,” really ranked as_ its 
especial blessing. For months and 
months she lay in a little room apart, 
a silent victim of a malignant cancer. 
But her bed was a shrine, and no 
spot in all magnolia-perfumed 
N’Orleans was sweeter, for her pa- 
tience and endurance were heroic. 
Only once did she emit a cry of pain, 
and for that she did penance! Her 
illness only added to the spirit- 
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health of the others, stimulating a 
wealth of devoted care, supplying a 
source of inspiration, illustrating the 
value of Saint Teresa’s paradoxical 
remark, “Every family of nuns 
should have at least one sick sister.” 

Today, richly overflowing all con- 
fines, the fervor of the Holy Family 
affords mental and moral succor to 
youth in the city. ° Thousands of 
grade school children, and hundreds 
of high, are trained. And it is not 
N’Orleans alone that benefits. The 
holy work trickles through Louisiana 
directly or indirectly, and even down 
into the far reaches of Texas. Voca- 
tions keep coming. From a meager 
beginning of two members, the Com- 
munity currently numbers over two 
hundred; and, as one of the Sisters 
says, ‘Now it looks as if we indeed 
can do something.” 

Something? 

To have grown from the seed of a 
slave’s good deed to a tall and many- 
branched tree in the garden of the 
Lord; to exemplify to the South the 
pure spirituality and idealism of 


womanhood; to have soothed the sor- 
rows of generations of underprivi- 
leged brethren; to show what can be 
done by having done and continuing 
to do it, despite all odds, in the sim- 
ple, self-effacing way of applied 
Christianity; to have turned a home 
of vice into a haven of perfection; to 
have added to the long and often 
sordid saga of the Vieux Carré a 
chapter of sheer grace: all this, to 
many a factualistic but admiring re- 
viewer is achievement plus! 

Without the Sisters of the Holy 
Family, N’Orleans would be and 
have been markedly poorer in prac- 
tical faith. With them, a great, 
emerging group of citizens is taking 
heart. And above their humble domi- 
cile, still bearing the number 717, 
the towers of Saint Louis trium- 
phantly rise: visible music silently 
resounding in souls; beauty enduring 
and abounding in the French Quar- 
ter; the present transmuting the mire 
of the past, by heavenly alchemy, into 
future values eternal. 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS % Auto insurance companies talking of 
cutting out collision and liability policies for Negroes . .. No 
truth to rumors that Waldorf-Astoria will build Harlem hotel to 


keep Negroes out of downtown suites . . . Murray’s Pomade, long made 
by another firm and sold by Charles Murray, will soon be all-Negro 
made. He’s bought new building and will manufacture with colored 
force . . . Only Negro business in New York Times Square area is 
Billie’s Tea Room which served 100,000 cups last year. Owner is 
ex-Chicagoan Billie Mansfield . . . Industrial Bank of Washing- 
ton, biggest Negro bank in U.S., now has record assets of $5,- 
918,777 .27. 


RADIOGRAMS * Bing Crosby insists dark-skinned folks on his 
show call him ‘‘Mister’’. . . Downbeat critic Paul Damai ped- 


dling show on Crispus Attucks. No sale to date .. . First all- 
Negro soap opera authored by Richard Durham is all set to go on 
Chicago’s WJJD (Marshall Field-owned) if and when sponsor bites 
. . » Big radio debate on color question has nothing to do with 
race. It’s concerned with black and white versus full color in 
television . . . Milton Berle’s No. 1 writer, Aaron Rubin, turned 
down lush offer to work for Amos ’N’ Andy. Reason: he couldn’t 
stomach show’s anti-Negro trash . . . Washington has two Negro 
radio announcers—Reuben H. Brown, Jr. (WQQW) and Harold B. Jack- 
son (WOOK). 


& 
GLOBAL GOSSIP * Haiti mission seeking U.S. factories for 
black republic . . . Editor of 130-year-old Jamaica Gleaner, big- 


gest islands daily, is Negro with dozen whites under him... 
British Home for Unwanted Children run by League of Colored Peoples 
has 455 white children . . . Total Communists in world figured 
at 18,692,000 by British Reds includes only 500 Negroes, all in 
Haiti. Not included are U.S. darker comrades and some in Cuba, 
France and Brazil. Not a one in Ethiopia or Liberia . .. Gold 
and silver Jim Crow signs are fading out in Panama following U.S. 
magazine exposes. 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Ann Petry’s newest novel called 
‘‘The Country Life’’. . . Langston Hughes is Mexico-bound this 
summer. St. Clair Drake off to England for Rosenwald study of 
Cardiff . . . Chester Himes has pffft with Doubleday over sloppy 
promotion on first novel. His second goes to Knopf . . . State 
Department ordered 65 copies of new Negro Handbook . . . B’nai 
Brith Anti-Defamation League on the warpath against Oscar Mich- 
eaux’s ‘‘The Case of Mrs. Wingate’’ because of book’s anti-semi- 
tism . . . Mrs. Paul Robeson on lecture tour was asked about in- 
termarriage. Answer: ‘‘If Paul, God forbid, should die and I 
found a white man who was even only half as wonderful as Paul - I 
might consider it’’ .. . Sinclair Lewis talked to Langston 
Hughes two years ago on a railroad diner about plans for his sensa- 
tional ‘‘Kingsblood Royal’’ on white banker who discovers he’s 
Negro. 


FLICKER TICKER * Watch for Hattie McDaniel in Republic’s 
‘‘The Outcast,’’ Sir Lancelot in Universal’s ‘‘Brute Force’’ and 
Nicodemus Stewart in Warner’s ‘‘The Voice Of the Turtle’’ . 
Robert Montgomery will produce, direct and star in ‘ ‘Lights out, li 
story about blind vets and race prejudice which ran in NEGRO DI- 
GEST year and a half ago . . . Three movies versus anti-Semitism 
in the making: RKO’s ‘‘Crossfire’’ with Robert Young, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement’’ with Gregory Peck and United 
Artists’ ‘‘Earth And High Heaven’’ with Joan Fontaine. 


CRYSTAL BALL ~* If Harry Truman insists on trying for an en- 
core in the White House, Negro vote will swing back to GOP in 
1948 . . . House Un-American Committee will go witch-hunting 
among Negro organizations soon .. . All Negro troops will be out 
of Japan before many months . . . FEPC and anti-poll tax bills 
will not pass this session of Congress . . . Adam Clayton Powell, 
JF. Jr., and left wing supporters will get a divorce before next elec- 
tion . 
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HE TANTALIZING, humorous 

rhythm of calypso was brought 

back to America by the thousands 
of G.I. Joes who were stationed in 
Trinidad during the war. It caught 
on quickly here and soon became big 
business. 

Rum and Coca-Cola, the best 
known of the calypsos, sold more 
than four million records last year. 
At present a lawsuit over the vast 
profits of Rum and Coca-Cola is pro- 
ceeding. Maury Amsterdam, who 
copyrighted the song in America, is 
the defendant, while Rupert Grant, 


Folk songs of Trinidad have African origin 


CALYPSO 
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Condensed from the book, 
“Angry Men—Laughing 


By Wenzell Brown 


better known by his singing name ot 
“The Lord Invader,” and Johnny 
Khan are the plaintiffs. The Lord 
Invader claims to have first sung Rum 
and Coca-Cola in a calypso tent in 
Port-of-Spain while under the direc- 
tion of Johnny Khan, who manages 
most of the calypsonians. Maury 
Amsterdam claims that the old ca- 
lypso tunes are folk songs and in the 
public domain, and that the lilting 
tune sung by the Andrews sisters is 
a big improvement over the Lord 
Invader's, anyway. 

Juke boxes account for a large pro- 
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portion of the sales of calypso rec- 
ords sold in America, for you'll find 
at least one of the Trinidadian rec- 
ords in almost any of the 450,000 
juke boxes scattered over the States. 
While Rum and Coca-Cola has a big 
lead in popularity, other calypsos 
such as Ugly Woman, Donkey City, 
and Bum-Bum-Bum have sold around 
the million mark. Two Manhattan 
night clubs have calypsonians as reg- 
ular features of their program. These 
are the Caribbean Club in Harlem 
run by two Trinidadian brothers, 
Boxil and Wycliffe Jackson, and the 
Vanguard in Greenwich Village. 
Harlem theaters, too, specialize in 
calypso, and the Duke of Iron was 
a long-time favorite at the famous 
Apollo Theatre on 125th Street. 
California is especially calypso- 
conscious, and many of the Holly- 
wood stars have large collections of 
Trinidad records, Several of the lead- 
ing calypsonians have been called to 
Hollywood to sing for the moving 
picture companies. Lancelot Pinard, 
singing as Sid Lancelot, has signed 
on for a long-term contract, and so 
has the Lion; while Wilmouth Hou- 
dini has been a perennial favorite in 
the moving picture colony. Holly- 
wood bids have put new ginger into 
the Trinidad calypso tents, from 
which all real calypsos emanate. 
Actually a “‘tent’’ is not a tent at 
all. It’s simply a Sackyard covered 
over with bamboo and banana leaves 
and lined with strips of corrugated 
tin. In these tents the calypsonians 
practice their songs in order to com- 
pete for Calypso King of the Carnival. 
Top admission used to be twenty-four 
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cents before the “Yankee Soldier” 
arrived. Now the price has gone up 
to a couple of dollars for front 
benches. 

Going into a calypso tent is quite 
an experience. You have to elbow 
your way through the standees at 
the back and prepare yourself for a 
three-hour session on the hard seats. 
Soon the air becomes hot and fetid 
with the hundreds jammed into the 
narrow space. 

The calypsonians arrange them- 
selves on a crude platform up in 
front. A band of two or three pieces 
beats out the familiar tunes. Usually 
these bands are composed of a piano, 
an old guitar, and some sort of native 
drum. Shak-shaks, which are dried 
pods of a native tree in which the 
hard seeds rattle, are also used to 
keep the rhythm. The calypsonians 
are traditionally dressed in old clothes 
and keep their soft felt hats on while 
they sing. They make very few ges- 
tures and look down at their feet as 
they voice their laments or tell the 
stories of their conquests. The humor 
of their songs is usually very broad, 
and part of it depends on bizarre 
rhyming and in packing as many syl- 
lables as possible into the familiar 
calypso tunes. 

The speech of Trinidad has a pe- 
culiar rising inflection, so that the 
voice of the calypsonian goes higher 
with each word and there is a sudden 
breaking off at the end of the line. 

The opening of the calypso tents 
this year was particularly hilarious 
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because the Carnival was being re- 
sumed for the first time since the out- 
‘break of the war. I attended the St. 
Vincent Street tent, operated by 
Johnny Khan, on the opening night. 
Crowds milled around the tent. The 
seats in front were jammed, but 
Johnny had saved one for me. The 
standees packed the tent and invaded 
the front rows, sitting on the rafters 
and the window ledges, dangling 


their feet in the faces of those on the © 


benches. “Attila the Hun’’—the sing- 
ing name of Raymond Quevada—was 
master of ceremonies, Atilla is the 
most solid citizen of the present ca- 
lypso group. He is a man nearing 
fifty, and on opening night he was 
smartly attired in a three-toned brown 
suit and brown slouch hat. He intro- 
duced the calypsonians, and while 
each one sang a preliminary number, 
the crowd loudly voiced their ap- 
proval or disapproval in their own 
peculiar fashion. 

“Kai-so, kai-so, kai-so,’’ screamed 
a gigantic colored man who sprawled 
on a rafter above me. He swung his 
bare legs in excitement and beat 
against the wall with his hands. This 
was his way of expressing his pleas- 
ure over Lord Kitchener's rendition 
of Chinese Mopsy, a new calypso 
which has just been recorded. 
“Kai-so,” he screamed again and 
broke into loud laughter. ‘‘Dat mon, 
Kitchener, he got somet’ing,” he an- 
nounced to the crowd in general. 
This colored man was barefoot and 
dressed only in khaki shorts, a faded 
purple shirt, and a brown slouch hat, 
but still he had scraped together 
twenty-four cents to pay his admis- 
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sion into the calypso tent. For in 
Trinidad, calypso and Carnival are 
the two most important things in the 
lives of the people. 

All year long the Trinidadians will 
hum the calypso tunes and sing re- 
frains from the songs that have been 
popular during the calypso season. 
Americans like the calypsos, too, and 
they will find them still more inter- 
esting when they know something 
about the background of the calypso. 

The calypso is the folk music of 
Trinidad. The basic rhythm is very 
simple and essentially African in its 
origin, although lately more and 
more variations have been borrowed 
from American and European sources. 
Originally there were only half a 
dozen of these tunes, and they were 
played upon the quatro, a crude mu- 
sical instrument something like a 
homemade guitar. The quatro had 
only four strings and was plucked 
with the fingers. Wandering singers 
moved about Trinidad and enter- 
tained the workers from the sugar 
cane fields with songs which dealt 
with local events of importance, spicy 
bits of gossip, or merely boasted of 
the singer's personal exploits. The 
songs were supposedly completely 
impromptu and were never duplicated 
exactly by the singer. The bards fre- 
quented county fairs and market 
places on Saturdays. When they fin- 
ished, they “‘passed the bouquet”’ and 
usually collected enough pennies for 
a dish of rice and peas and a cup of 
rum. 

Traditionally the calypsonian was 
a down-at-the-heel, worthless sort of 
fellow who was too lazy to work. 
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His customary stance was.a slovenly 
one, and he kept a wary eye out for 
anyone in authority who might drive 


him away or beat him up. The ca- © 


lypsos were usually either tinged with 
malice toward the employer group or 
extremely lewd. The singer purposely 
slurred his words and used exag- 
gerated Creole patois, so that any 
passing white man could not under- 
stand his song. Usually the early 
calypsonians supplemented their earn- 
ings by a little blackmail here and 
there. They would make up a calypso 
which they thought unusually ob- 
jectionable to some member of the 
community in the hope that they 
could collect a few dollars to cease 
and desist. Also they considered an 
occasional sojourn in a Trinidad jail 
as part and parcel of their calling. 
Now the calypsonian has been in- 

vested with a certain respectability, so 
that Lord Kitchener even wears a 
tuxedo in the calypso tent, but some 
of the old-timers are still around, and 
they are contemptuous of such fol- 
derol. The Lord Executor (pro- 
nounced with the accent on cute) is 
the dean of the calypsonians. Exec- 
utor says that he is seventy-six years 
old and that he recalls the time when 
all calypsos were sung in patois. The 
first calypso to be sung partly in 
English was in 1898. The chorus was 
half-English and half-patois and ran 
as follows: 

I am not in de dice 

To make it play as I like, 

Moi pas un zo la 

Pu feu zo la shuen par moi. 

The French patois has the same 

meaning as the English in this case. 
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The song itself is a denial by the 
singer that he has cheated at dice. 
The first lines of each verse go: 

Here me I do say! 

Whenever I do play 

The dice is not mine 

So by that it cannot obey. 

The origin of the word calypso 
has been a topic of hot dispute among 
Trinidadians, Several learned docu- 
ments have been assembled to prove 
that the word came in through the 
French or through the Greek. But it 
is generally accepted that calypso is 
the corruption of the African Kai-so. 
This phrase is used by the Trini- 
dadians to express their approval of 
a song and it can be roughly trans- 
lated as meaning “well done” or 
“bravo.” As the Trinidadian has a 
habit of slurring his /’s and p’s, early 
writers about Trinidadian folk lore 
phoneticized the phrase as calypso. 
The singers liked the dignified sound 
of this and began to call themselves 
calypsonians, but they still listen with 
eagerness for the call of “Kai-so,” 
which is the mark of success in the 
tents. 

The beginnings of calypso are also 
in dispute, but there seems little 
doubt that they were brought in from 
Africa, although they were soon mod- 
ified by French influence. The early 
calypso tunes are similar to the chants 
sung in the religious ceremonies of 
Shango, the religion of the Yaruba 
tribesmen, who were among the first 
of the slaves brought to Trinidad. 

In recent years calypso has become 
more formalized and more closely 
tinked with Carnival. All Trinidad 
looks forward throughout the year to 
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Carnival. For the two days before 
Lent, Port-of-Spain is wide open. Al- 
most the entire population—Negro, 
white, Chinese, and Indian—are on 
the streets in costume. They parade 
in groups, dancing or chipping to 
the music of crude instruments— 
drums made of sawed-off oil barrels 
or cracker bins and beaten with sticks, 
gourds, and shak-shaks. 

The high spot of Carnival is .the 
selection of the King of Calypso, who 
is chosen on a competitive basis. For 
six weeks before Carnival the con- 
testants practice in ‘‘tents’” usually 
put up in backyards in crowded slum 
districts. 

This year’s choice of Calypso King 
fell.eon Attila the Hun, with Lord 
Kitchener a close runner-up. Perhaps 
one reason for the selection of Attila 
is that his songs have been quoted in 
the Trinidadian House of Assembly 
on several occasions. Indeed, local 
politicians have come to learn the 
value of the calypso in focusing pub- 
lic opinion on specific subjects, and 
some of them have subsidized the 
singers in return for their political 
support. The most contentious bill 
recently passed in Trinidad was that 
which restored the cat-o’nine-tails for 
crimes of violence. Attila’s first song 
on opening night denounced the flog- 
ging bill. Its last lines ran: 

I'd rather have nine years in jail 

Than one meow of pussy's tail. 

Other calypsonians, however, de- 
fended the bill, some ironically, as 
Lord Spoiler, who sang: 

As for women if they're big and 

fat, 


I'd surely recommend the cat. 
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None of the calypsonians use their 
own names, but select others more 
fitting to their positions. My first 
encounter with a calypsonian was in 
a Port-of-Spain bar, when a huge, 
grinning black man approached me. 
“What about a pint of beer for the 
Duke of Albany? He’s thirsty,” was 
his greeting. Later he introduced me 
to his friends who bore such names 
as The Lord Caresser, The Growler, 
Small Island Pride, King Radio, Lord 
Audacious, The Lord Instructor, and 
Mike the Aggressor. 

The calypsonians sing for the pure 
love of it. Long after the tents are 
officially closed they stay on and 
“give the boys fatigue’’—which is 
making up witty quips about one an- 
other. Albert Gomes, although he 
is the idol of the calypsonians, is also 
one of the principal butts for their 
“tease.”” As when the Lion sings: 

Oh what an awful thing 
To see Gomes in a lion skin. 

The stranger who comes into their 
midst is always greeted with a suit- 
able song, too. Thus when I entered 
the tent which is called ‘'The House 
of Lords,” Lord Ziegfield greeted me 
with these lines: 

We have with us a celebrity 

A writer of popularity 

Mister, a few drinks of whisky 

Would vitalize my brain and make 

me free. 

A peculiar fact about the calypso is 
that the most hilarious of the songs 
can never be recaptured on paper. 
It is the manner and presentation of 
the calypsonian which gives life to 
his rendition. Usually he sings with 
an expressionless face, but the mere 
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flick of an eye or the gesture of a 
hand will convert his innocent ditty 
into something side-splittingly ribald. 
The Lord Spoiler is a master at this 
sort of thing, as for example when 
he sings about the Pork Seller of 
Maravella, who was selling pork at 
an outrageous price to the Yankee sol- 
diers. The Lord Spoiler reports her 
to the Price Control for operating on 
the Black Market: 

Why she even stated to Spoiler 

That the price of her pork was ten 

dollar 

But before the Yankee man come 

round 

The price was eighteen cents a 

pound. 

The American soldiers who packed 
the calypso tents nightly during the 
war were always rewarded with a 
calypso or two about themselves. This 
gave the Trinidadians a chance to 
air their complaints against the Amer- 
icans. The tension which might have 
sprung from the thousands of young 
men who were suddenly dumped into 
Trinidad and began to compete with 
the natives for the choicest among 
the pretty girls, was relieved by the 
good nature of the calypso. The 
tunes were so funny that everyone 
had to laugh over them, and once the 
two groups had laughed together it 
was difficult to quarrel. Of course, 
Ram and Coca-Cola—which pro- 
claimed that ‘Both mother and 
daughter” were ‘working for the 
Yankee dollar’’—was the most pop- 
ular of such songs. Incidentally, the 
American version of this song bears 
little resemblance to the original, 
which couldn't slip by our censorship. 
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A rival in popularity in this field 
starts in: 

Yankee boy meet native girl 

Give her great big courtship whirl. 
and the final line is: 

Now Yankee boy in Trinidad-dad. 

Another form of music closely 
linked to the calypso is the leggo. 
The leggo is a single phrase repeated 
over and over and over again, usual- 
ly by men and women at work in the 
cane fields or docks. Every now and 
then someone thinks of a verse and 
embroiders it and then the leggo is 
repeated in chorus. The Lord Execu- 
tor remembers when these leggos 
were sung in French. The first one 
in English, he claims, was as follows: 

Teena, where you been? 

I been to tie me goat in the bam- 

boo. 
Sometimes this simple phrase would 
be sung for hours. 

These leggos seem to spring spon- 
taneously from the workers, but the 
calypsonians often take a leggo and 
make a calypso from it. Typical of 
this is the currently popular number 
which springs from the question 
asked in the leggo: “How d’you git 
me wife’s bathing suit?” 

Most of the calypsos last for only 
a season, but there are some hardy 
perennials among them. Perhaps the 
best example of these is Ugly Wom- 
an, which admonishes youth in these 
terms: 

Listen, young man, and take my 

advice 

If you want to be happy and lead 

a King life 
Never take a pretty woman to wife 
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For she will find someone less ugly 

than you 

And she will take him home and 

give him to do, 

So from a practical point of view 

Always marry a woman more ugly 

than you. 

As time goes on, there is more and 
more borrowing from the outside in 
the calypso tunes. One of the most 
popular calypsos of 1946 has bor- 
rowed part of its tune from China- 
town, My Chinatown. The words, 
which are a combination of pidgin 
English and Creole patios, are com- 
pletely meaningless to the uninitiated, 
but during Carnival one line was 
chanted over and over again, seem- 
ingly endlessly: 

Life would be lousy—a-a- 

Old-timers like Attila the Hun and 
Lord Executor tend to deplore what 
they consider a deterioration in the 
calypso. I asked Executor which was 
his favorite calypso and he began 
singing promptly: 

I went to Maruga 

Where I met Carmelita 

Her face was like a jaguar 

Her foot was full of jigger 

She had the audacity 

To tell the world she was in love 

with me. 

The calypso has come into Amer- 
ican life and it looks as though it 
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were here to stay. The recording 
companies say that they expect to 
quadruple their production of calyp- 
sOs as soon as the materials are avail- 
able. Talent scouts from Hollywood 
have recently been to Trinidad look- 
ing over the new crop of singers, 
Several night clubs are angling for 
the use of the most talented of the 
calypsonians. 

Hollywood stars are clamoring for 


‘new calypso records for their albums, 


and their interest in the Trinidadian 
music is helping to start calypso fan 
clubs all over the United States. And 
all this goes toward making good 
neighbors. Calypso can become a 
real force in establishing better rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the peoples of the Caribbean. 

Most of the Trinidadians, too, are 
proud of what the calypsonians have 
done. Alfred Mendes, whom I con- 
sider Trinidad’s leading literary fig- 
ure, sums it up this way: “This is 
part of a true West Indian cultural 
pattern. It is in no way imitative, 
but springs out of the common peo- 
ple. It is part of a whole move- 
ment that embraces art, writing, and 
music. Trinidad has become alive to 
her potential leadership in these 
fields. Keep your eyes on Trinidad 


in the future.” 


Copyright, 1947, Greenberg: Publisher 
(Price $3.75) 
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Heroes Of Crime 


OME of the outstanding heroes in 

Negro history have at one time or an- 
other been criminals—at least to those 
who were attempting to maintain the 
status quo of social injustice. Here is a 
list of ads that might have appeared in 
newspapers of the past seeking Negroes 


considered criminals in past years but who are famous heroes today. Can you 
identify the persons and incidents involved. Answers on Page 64. 


DEAD OR ALIVE! 
Escaped leader of slave insurrection, Governor 
will pay substantial reward. Fugitive may be 
working as carpenter, Has freeman’s papers, 
Send all information to Charleston police, 


REVOLUTIONIST WANTED! 
Accomplice of American general. Tall, husky 
African, Last seen crossing Delaware River with 
colonial revolutionists, Reward will 
by British army headquarters, 


ESCAPED SLAVE 
Owner offers reward for return of slave, last 
worked in shipyard in Baltimore. Name may 
be changed from birth name Fred Bailey. Write 
Hugh Auld, Baltimore, Md. 


WOMAN THIEF WANTED 
High reward will be paid for capture and con- 
viction of s' black Negro woman who has 
been stealing slaves and transporting them to 
Canada, 


KILLER AT LARGE 
Wanted by British army for slaying of Major 
Pitcairn at Bunker Hill. Description: dark- 
colored slave from Framingham, Mass, 


HUGE REWARD! 
Italian government will pay for information lead- 
ing to the capture of escaped emperor, Last re- 
ported in England, Send evidence te I! Duce, 


WANTED FOR MURDER! 
Killer now at large in mountains, Massacred 
hundreds of Frenchmen in bloody uprising, Be- 
ware of ambush, has thousands of followers. Big 
reward for capture offered by Emperor Napoleon, 


WANTED FOR MUTINY 
Warning to all ship captains, Be on lookout 
for slave ship off Atlantic seaboard, Crew slain 
and taken over by Africans, May be headed North. 


Characters And Creators 


OMETIMES characters that novelists create in their books become almost as 

well known as the authors themselves. If you read books, you ought to be 
able to match up the fictional characters in the left column with the writers who 
made them famous in their books. Answers on Page 64. 


1. Bigger Thomas _—A. Margaret Mitchell 


2. Honey B. Howard Fast 

3. Desiree C. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
4. Prissy D. Richard Wright 

5. Pip E. Lillian Smith 


6. Uncle Tom F. Fannie Cook 

7. Gideon Jackson G. Ann Petry 

8. Nonnie Anderson _-H. Frank Yerby 

9. Lutie Johnson Il. Mark Twain 

10. Jim J. Herman Melville 
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Side Show 


ACROSS 

1 First name, 1945 Spin. 
arn medal winner 

9 Negro boxer 

13 Ethel Waters’ role in 
“Mamba’s Daughters” 

4 — ---dbelly, blues 
sin 

16 Mo! name 

17 Honest Abe's initials 

18 President, National Ne- 
ro Congress 

20 What Jesse Owens did 
at Berlin 

21 --- Poston, Negro author 


23 Electrical Engi “Sag As- 
sociation (ab! 

24 Billy Stra-----, "Eutington 
arranger 


26 Elbow bone 
28 To use the brain 
29 How to make a cake 
Brice, Negro con- 
tralto 
33 --journer Truth 
35 Favorite English drink 
36 What Satchel Paige can 
do, but pt 
37 2,000 pounds 
38 Heroine’ s brother in 
“Strange Fruit” 
= Historic Belgian city 
di Thee’ of music 
me toed ostriches 
----e, current 
45 Daybook 
46 N---, Christmas 
47 Guitarist ----- 
50 “Ebony Rhaps---’ 
51 Rosenwald Fund head 
54 Henry Wallace’s maga- 


zine 
55 H---, meaning “large” 
56 Fish eggs 
57 Phil wife 
59 Adve! 
61 West in island 


DOWN 


1 “*---- all men are creat- 
equal” —Lincoln 


Crossword Puzzle 


Answers on Page 64 


12 14 Is 
17 18 19 20 A 
22 23 [25 R 
26 |27 28 K 
29 3/132 % 34 
35 36 37 
6 
38 39 40 
#5 46 47 |48 | 49 
50 |$2 St 
55 56 $7 $8 
59 60 6/7 6 


3 --anda, African colony 
4 “Sugar” Robinson 
5 Duffy's Tavern comedian 
6 Exclamation 
Russian name 

8 “Stone Cold ---d” 
9 Rosenwald’s first initial 
10 Biblical high priest 
11 Anti-slavery Britisher, 


12 Negro film actress: Nina 


Mae Mc----ey 
15 In some manner 
19 Extends 


27 French “the” 

28 Louis’ maid- 
en na 

29 brothers, k.o.’d by 
Brown Bomber 

30 Shakespearean 


w 


actor 

Sping--- Medal 

34 “--- O'Clock Jump” 

36 One of first to pay 
Southern Negroes for 
their labor, 1855 

37 Grave 

39 Big--- Thomas 


44 City in New York State 
45 Nickname for Douglas 
6 ----lin, interracial col! 


lege 
48 = D----n, Negro ac- 


or 
49 First name of slave in 
famous case 
52 Word (French) 
53 First name, cotton gin 
inventor 
58 Psychiatric term 
Henry Ford’s first car 
62 Pronoun 


Statistically Speaking 

Cx YOU identify these famous Negroes by their vital statistics, given in 
initials or numerals? See Page 64 for Answers. 

Wy 
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DESCRIPTION of each picture below will involve use of a word or words 
with “black” in it. How many of the eight pictures can you tab correctly. 


Answers on Page 64. 


Black Is A Color 


Joe Louis’ Opponents 


PRAWLED about the letter square 
are a number of heavyweight boxers 
defeated by heavyweight champion Joe 
Louis. From your ringside seat see how 
many you can identify. Begin with any 
letter and continue with letters that 
adjoin above, below, or at the corners. 
Letters may be used as double ones, 
and as many times as necessary. For 
example, if you start with “C” in the 
fifth line down you'll be abie to iden- 
tify CARNERA. 
A good boxing fan will identify at 
least 12 heavyweight pugilists. See An- 
swers on Page 64. 
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FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


here is the eighth series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractive 
_ prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you observe the following contes' 
rules. 


1. Everybody is eligible except employes or 4. In judging winners, neatness does not count 


relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 


2. A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 


NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


3. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 


gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 


but correct spelling of names is important 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 


‘ 5. Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
the deadline for answers to the four in this divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
June issue is August 1, 1947. Name and 2nd prize, $250.0; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
adaress of contestant, plus answers, must be 10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 
submitted on official entry form. Final closing 6, All solutions should be sent to Contest 
date for the complete set of 36 puzzles is Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
December 1, 1947. met Avenve, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Cut Along Dotted Line 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


TS 


BO... 


vax 


Solutions to Series 8 must be posi- 
marked no later than August 1, 1947 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK iii 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 29-32 in your Puzzle Contest: 


MY NAME 1S... 
ADDRESS occ 


Dele. 


SS 


| SERIES No. 8 
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Puzzle No. 29 
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Puzzle No. 30 

Ww J : 

Puzzle No. 31 : 

Puzzle No. 32 
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Side Show 


ANSWERS. 


Heroes of Crime 


Crossword Puzzle 


1. Denmark Vesey and the plot for a Tlalulrielololp slalels 
slave uprising in South Carolina. 
2. Frederick Douglass’ escape from || 4 |A 4/8 LEIA Ai 
. Peter Salem who was hero of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. |O|RIN 
4. Toussaint Louverture’s revolt in UILINIA TIH|I IN | 
Haiti. BIAIKIE CIAIRIOIL $|6 
5. Prince Whipple who helped row 
George Washington across the T\O\N 
Delaware. EID GIHIE|IN|T TIOINIE 
6. Harriet Tubman, who took hun- Rinlelals Tlole 
dreds of slaves out of the South on M 
the Underground Railroad. DIIIAIRIY O|EIL 
7. Emperor Haile Selassie who fled | [O]|ply EImMiIBIRIE|E NIR 
Ethiopia after the Italian conquest. 
8. Amistad mutiny of slaves off the |] |G\E 
Atlantic coast. |T TIR|I IN| IDIA|D 
Characters And Creators 
1—D 5—J 9—G 
2—F 6—C 10—I 
3—H 7—B 
Black Is A Color 
1. Blackjack 2. Blackmail 3. Black Maria 
4. Blackbird 5. Blackball 6. Blackberry 
7. Black flag 8. Blacksmith 
Statistically Speaking 
JAMES W. JOHNSON 
Joe Louis’ Opponents 
1. Baer 6. Farr 11. Nova 
2. Braddock 7. Galento 
3. Carnera 8. Godoy 14, ao 
4. Conn 9. Mann 15. Simon 
5. Ettore 10. McCoy 16. Toles 
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Ex-Texan makes a business out of feeding movie actors 


OY LOGGINS of Los Angeles 

has learned that it pays to cater 

to people in business. This 64- 
year-old ex-Texan is one of the na- 


tion’s most successful and most 
unique caterers. 

His company made over $150,000 
last year and with the opening of a 
new, superbly equipped plant is set 
to double that figure in 1947. In- 
take from Loggins Food Products 
runs as high as $1,200 a day. Not 
bad for a man born of farmer par- 
ents in a wee Texas hamlet and never 
given an opportunity for formal 
schooling. 

Mrs. Loggins, who is a tall, very 
handsome woman belying her 61 
years, actually originated the busi- 
ness. Also from Texas, she was 
married at 15 and with her husband 
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CATERING 
CAPITALIST 


By Jay M. Goldberg 


came to Los Angeles early in wedded 
life. When Loggins’ real estate and 
insurance office bit the dust in the 
1929 crash, his wife, who had al- 
ways been excellent at cooking, 
started catering in private homes. At 
the suggestion of one-time silent 
movie star Louise Fazenda, for whom 
she had catered, the Loggins team 
began work for Bryan Foy’s motion 
picture troupe. (Today Foy is pro- 
duction chief of Eagle-Lion Stu- 
dios.) This was 1933. Their helpers 
brought meals out to the hungry ac- 
tors and technicians in their own cars 
and more than once the troupe would 
have to meet Roy’s old Buick car and 
pull it uphill with a rope. 
“We kept plugging,” the bespec- 
tacled, light-colored caterer remem- 
bers. ‘“We were discouraged by our 
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own people when we started. They 
told us that it was impossible to suc- 
ceed against discrimination and white 
competition. Plenty of times I felt 
plenty let down. However, we grad- 
ually progressed to buying our own 
silverware and dishes and after a 
while we built a large kitchen onto 
the rear of our home, where we had 
been doing all the preparations.” 

Loggins’ business is what might 
be termed “an outdoor cafeteria.” 
Today, his five trucks can get a meal 
out to a studio location and feed 500 
people in less than two hours. 

With 30 employees, Roy now has 
contracts amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars with Samuel Gold- 
wyn, RKO Radio and California 
(Howard Hughes) Studios. At one 
time ‘or other, he has serviced prac- 
tically every flicker organization in 
Hollywood. His system is such that 
he can handle a maximum of five dif- 
ferent companies in a day. He has 
been serving customers within a 100- 
mile radius, but is planning on ex- 
tending that limit and perhaps using 
planes to carry the food. Loggins’ 
equipment is all portable, including 
steam tables, individual trays with 
the utensils wrapped in napkins and 
food tables. 

Loggins also serves his meals right 
in the studios proper. Such stars as 
Cary Grant and Jimmy Stewart pre- 
fer eating with Roy’s portable setup, 
so good is the food and service, than 
going to the permanent and swankier 
commissary on the lot. While the 
overwhelming percentage of his busi- 
ness is studios, Loggins also caters to 
private parties for stores and business 


concerns. Sears, Roebuck is a steady 
customer when it comes to picnics 
and outings for its employees. 

Roy Loggins is dead set against 
discrimination and has proved it by 
hiring whites as well as colored. At 
the present time he has three Mexi- 
can-American employees and _ his 
yard foreman and _ storekeeper is 
Sam Ishti, a Japanese-American, 

“I've never run into any really 


‘serious race trouble, despite the 


warnings I received when I started,” 
Roy accounts. “If some one on loca- 
tion says something derogatory, I am 
so nice to him that I make the fellow 
feel apologetic. My belief is never 
look down; always look up. Once I 
was on a jury and the suspect made 
a crack about my people. Another 
juror asked me if that wouldn’t in- 
fluence my decision. I replied, ‘No, 
that man’s already grown. I can’t 
help raise him now.’ ” 

The company’s newly opened 
plant features a rotating oven that can 
accommodate 24 whole hams, sev- 
eral 60-cubic-feet freezers in which 
meats and vegetables are stored, vents 
that change the air every 15 minutes, 
100-gallon water heater, new stain- 
less steel sinks, special room for 
vegetables and a shower room for 
employees. The place, which is a 
model of cleanliness, cost more than 
$30,000; the white bank with which 
Roy has been dealing since 1916 
cheerfully lent him part of the 
money. 

The entire Loggins family works, 
with senior Loggins setting the pace 
by usually starting at 6 a. m. and 
often laboring until past midnight. 
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Arthur J. Loggins, 20-year-old lanky 
son, spent three-and-a-half years in 
the merchant marine as an ensign. 
He helps supervise the kitchen crew. 
Then there’s Roy, Jr., husky, light- 
complected, highly intelligent college 
graduate, who is being trained to 
step into his Dad’s shoes. Junior 
served as a staff sergeant in the Army 
Air Corps, being an early arrival in 
Italy, where he fought for two-and- 
a-half years. “Mama” is famous for 
her Virginia baked ham, Southern 
fried chicken and apple cobbler, as 
well as “Brown Betty” dessert. Her 
ingenuity produced a steam table that 
is on the wheelbarrow principle, 
being adaptable for a truck and 
being capable of carrying enough 
food for 150 diners. 

Famed director Frank Capra is 
crazy about the Loggins’ ice’ cream, 
which is made the old-fashioned 
way, with salt and ice. Every morn- 
ing before going on location, the ice 
cream is cranked up and kept cold 
until ready to serve. Loud protests 
arise from studio workers when regu- 
lar bricks of standard ice-cream man- 
ufacturers are served occasionally. 
Loggins is more interested in main- 
taining his decidedly high standards 


than making an extra dollar; he 
hands out gratis ham sandwiches, for 
example, to hungry prop-men or elec- 
tricians in the afternoon and scarcely 
a week passes that business isn’t re- 
fused because it would mean inferior 
meals due to lack of facilities for so 
very many people. 

The outstanding tribute to the 
Loggins delivery was when a picnic 
was serviced for 2,080 employees of 
multi-millionaire Howard Hughes. 
The largest group ever handled by 
Roy, every one of the picknickers was 
vociferous in his praise of the meal. 

Roy’s contracts for the most part 
are flat sums by the year, but in some 
cases he makes his price for individ- 
ual location. 

The average is $1.50 a plate. 

The family, despite its remarkable 
affluence, has lived in the same house 
since 1922. Roy belongs to fraternal 
groups like the Elks and Masons, but 
he seldom finds time to even indulge 
in his favorite pastime of fishing. 

The unprecedented career of Roy 
Loggins is a fine commentary of the 
native ingenuity and acumen of his 
folk and an inspiration to those who 
would conquer a mountain of ob- 
stacles. 
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ENGLISH 
CRUSADER 
FOR 
AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


HEN the Hall of Fame for 

Abolitionists is erected by the 

colored people of the United 
States, as I believe it will be some 
day, the name of an Englishman will 
be right at the forefront. George 
Thompson, agent of the London An- 
ti-Slavery Society, was like William 
Lloyd Garrison in America a firm 
fighter for immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation for the slaves 
within the British Empire. 

But when these two Abolitionists 
met, the battle for freedom of the 
slaves under the British flag was al- 
ready won. Thompson was only 30 
years of age then. Urged by some 
distinguished members of the British 
Bar, notably Lord Brougham and Mr. 
Serjeant Stephen, Thompson was 
considering the legal profession 
(Lord Brougham had declared him 
one of the greatest of British orators) 


Valiant George Thompson came to U. S. from Britain to help free slaves 


when Garrison resolved his doubts 
by urging Thompson to come to the 
United States and help in freeing the 
American slaves. 

Garrison did not minimize the 
dangers Thompson would confront 
at the hands of mobs as an interlop- 
ing foreigner mixing in American 
domestic affairs. Thompson took the 
risk. It was real, indeed. 

George Thompson arrived in New 
York in 1834 ready to put his elo- 
quence at the service of the Anti- 
Slavery societies. It would have been 
suicide for him to have gone South, 
Indeed, his first reception in New 
York was chilly enough—he and his 
family were turned out of the Atlan- 
tic Hotel upon the demand of a 
staveholder who was also a guest. So 
intense was the feeling against 
Thompson that the captain of an in- 
coming steamer which was thought to 
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have Thompson on board was warned 
by the Sandy Hook pilot that Thomp- 
son’s life would not be safe if he 
should be landed on a New York 
dock. 

Naturally no New York meeting 
was: possible for Thompson so that 
his American debut took place in 
Groton, Massachusetts, and by the 
end of the year he had made thirty 
speeches, somtimes filling a pulpit in 
a clergyman’s place. The risks that 
he ran increased. 

In Boston Garrison woke up one 
morning to find that a gallows had 
been set up in front of his house with 
two nooses, one for himself and the 
other for Thompson. A_ similar 
structure was erected one night in 
front of Thompson's temporary home 
in Boston. 

At Augusta, Maine, the windows 
of his room were smashed and a citi- 
zens’ committee asked him to leave 
town or face being mobbed if he re- 
entered the Anti-Slavery convention 
he was attending there. 

At Lowell, Massachusetts, a brick- 
bat narrowly missed his head; “Do 
you wish instruction from an English- 
man?” handbills asked. In Lynn a 
missile struck a woman in the audi- 
ence; the next night only an escort of 
women saved him from a mob of 
300. In Abingdon, Massachusetts, he 
faced a dangerous onslaught, likewise 
at Haverhill. 

Aristocratic Boston, so bent on 
keeping its trade with the South, was 
readily aroused to the menace of 
Thompson and the result was nearly 
fatal to William Lloyd Garrison. 
Thus, Thompson was expected to 
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speak at a meeting of the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society on October 
21, 1835, at a hall adjoining the An- 
ti-Slavery office at 48 Washington 
Street, but the threats against him be- 
came so serious that “his presence 
was not deemed to be essential or 
expedient, and he left Boston for 
Providence.’ Nonetheless the storm 
raged. About noon on that day the 
following placard, a facsimile of 
which lies before the writer, appeared 
on the streets of Boston: 
THOMPSON, 
THE ABOLITIONIST 

That infamous foreign scoundrel 

THOMPSON, will hold forth ¢his 

afternoon, at the Liberator Office, No. 

48, Washington Street. The present 

is a fair opportunity for the friends of 

the Union to snake Thompson out! 

It will be a contest between the Aboli- 

tionists and the friends of the Union. 

A purse of $100 has been raised by 

a number of patriotic citizens to re- 

ward the individual who shall first lay 

violent hands on Thompson, so that 

he may be brought to the tar kettle 

before dark. Friends of the Union, 

be vigilant! 

Boston, Wednesday, 12 o’clock 

This circular produced a tremen- 
dous effect and a crowd variously es- 
timated at from two to five thousand 
assembled and at three o'clock raided 
the meeting of the wicked females 
who showed superb steadfastness and 
courage, the only man present being 
Mr. Garrison. As Maria Weston 
Chapman, one of the females, wrote: 
“The tumult continuously increased, 
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with horrible execrations, howling, 
stamping and finally shrieking with 
rage. Mr. Garrison left the hall in 
the hope of stopping the outburst, 
but that was in vain. Assured by 
Mayor Lyman that Thompson had 
left town, the mob then yelled for 
Garrison calling out: “Lynch him, 
lynch him.’ Largely composed of 
Harvard graduates and men of high 


business standing, this was ‘long — 


known as “the Broadcloth Mob.” 
When it finally captured Garrison, 
who had taken refuge in his next 
door office, he was dragged through 
the streets with his clothes almost 
torn from his body, with a rope 
around his waist. 

Rescued by two powerful members 
of a trucking firm who had never 
been known for Abolitionist sympa- 
thies, he was turned over by them to 
the police and, surrounded by the 
mob, taken to the City Hall. There 
as the mob surged around the build- 
ing and tried to break in, the mayor 
had Garrison placed in a hack and 
driven to the city prison. The mob 
again made every effort to apprehend 
him and to overturn the carriage, but 
the sheriff, constables and the clever 
driver fought them off. Garrison 
was then locked up on the charge, if 
you please, of being “a disturber of 
the peace” although precisely as in- 
nocent of that offense as are Negro 
victims of mob fury in such places as 
Columbia, Tennessee, today. This, in 
short, was the life the Abolitionists 
led for their base effort to free the 
Negro slaves, into which George 
Thompson so readily entered. 

The storm grew worse. Very large 


sums were offered for anyone who 
would convey Thompson into the 
Slave States. Lydia Maria Childs 
wrote from New York: “I tremble 
for him, and love him in proportion 
to my fears. He is almost a close 
prisoner in his chamber, his friends 
deeming him in imminent peril the 
moment it is ascertained where he is 
. .”’ Driven from New York he 
finally decided to return to England. 
Not until 1850 did George Thomp- 
son return to the country which had 
ousted him in 1835—to find the 
whole country aflame on the subject 
of slavery. During a reception in 
Faneuil Hall on November 15, there 
were floor fights in every direction— 
“it was hell let loose, and no mis- 
take,” according to the Boston Her- 
ald. Not a single speaker was al- 
lowed to be heard. In Worcester and 
other cities, however, Thompson was 
unmolested, but he was warned not 
to venture to New Hampshire where 
indignation against him “burns as 
hot as when he was here before.” In 
Springfield he had the familiar ex- 
perience of being mobbed. 
Nonetheless, as Wendell Phillips 
wrote to a British friend, Thomp- 
son’s visit “has had a wonderful ef- 
fect: calling out into something of 
activity some who were alive during 
his former stay, but had fallen off, or 
fallen asleep in the long and hard 
trials of the years since. . . . Then 
his name gathers immense audiences, 
the fame of his former achievements 
still haunting our towns, the plebians 
of the cause (the converts since 1835) 
hankering after the sound of that 
voice. . . . The rage, too, of opposi- 
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tion raises him into an object of uni- 
versal attention.” Phillips added that 
“his vivacity, brilliance and variety of 
accomplishment in private life charm 
everyone that has the good luck to get 
near him. He is a universal idol. . . . 
In our Anti-Slavery gatherings his 
speeches have been grand and elo- 
quent beyond all description.” 

When the Civil War came Thomp- 
son welcomed it and was absolutely 
certain that the war would end slav- 
ery saying, ‘The doom of slavery is 
sealed! Witness, the judicial blind- 
ness of the slaveholders! Witness, 
the madness that ever precedes des- 
truction. . . . The spirit of John 
Brown walks abroad! Being dead, he 
yet speaketh, and points with shad- 
owy finger at Harper's Ferry and 
Charlestown.” 

All of his prophecies he found ful- 
filled or on the road to fulfillment 
when he made his third and last visit 
to the United States in 1864. Where 
he had been secretly hurried out of 
Boston Harbor in 1835, he was now 
received by the government with spe- 
cial courtesies as a distinguished visi- 
tor. 

The Collector of the port invited 
him to a reception a few days after he 
landed at which some of the most 
representative men of the city and 
state greeted him “with the heartiest 
cheers.” His first public appearance 
was at Music Hall, Boston, on. Feb- 
tuary 16, when he addressed an im- 


mense audience, and the Civil War 
Governor of the state, John A. An- 
drew, greeted him a week later when 
he was given a formal reception in 
the same hall by the leading citizens 
of Massachusetts. 

New York, Brooklyn, Springfield, 
Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford and 
Worcester, made amends to him for 
his previous mobbings, and in Wash- 
ington the House of Representatives 
voted him the use of its chamber for 
a lecture presided over by Vice Presi- 
dent Hamlin and attended by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, members of the Cabinet 
and a majority of both Houses of 
Congress. The next day he was re- 
ceived by Mr. Lincoln at the White 
House and by Secretaries Stanton, 
Seward and Chase. 

The wheel of fortune had swung 
completely around and George 
Thompson was honored as he so 
richly deserved. 

There will always be associated 
with him a recognition of how much 
he contributed to the freedom of the 
American Negro people by helping 
to make Canada, as well as other Brit- 
ish domains, an asylum for the escap- 
ing slaves. What would it not have 
meant to the victims of the savagery 
of American slavery if there had been 
no Canada as the land of promise for 
those in chains? Then the British 
flag was the symbol of justice and 
liberty. 
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FRIEND of mine, a Negro, was asked by a white acquaintance, ‘Can 
you tell me where I can get a maid?” 

To which my friend replied, with amazing aplomb, “I get mine at the Swedish 
agency. Have you tried there?”’ 

Charles H. Nichols, Jr., Common Ground 
WO domestic employes were talking over their individual problems in con- 
nection with their work. Said one to the other: “The lady I work for says 
I should always warm the plates for our dinner guests. But that’s too much work, 
so I just warm hers and she never knows the difference.” 
_ Cedric Adams, Minneapolis Star-Journal 
TRAVELING SALESMAN who stopped in a big city hotel noticed that 
the contents of a fine bottle of whiskey on his dresser had been dropping 
daily at a rapid rate. Suspecting the Negro girl who cleaned his room, he made 
a tiny pencil mark on the label opposite the current level. 

Returning home that night, he found a note from the maid which read: 
“Please don’t put a pencil mark on the bottle, because I don’t want to put water 
in such good whiskey.” 

Ted Walter 
CHICAGO WORKING MOTHER advertised for a Negro girl to take 
care of her little girl, When an applicant showed up, the mother decided 
to test her on child care. “How do you find out the temperature of the child’s 
bath,” she asked the girl. 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘I put the baby into the water. If she turns red, the 
water is too hot. If she turns blue, the water is too cold. If she turns white, 
she needed a bath.” 

Helen Jones 
* * & 
HE NEW NEGRO COOK was ready to go to work after the lady of the 
house had agreed on her terms for wages and hours. Then the “madam” 
said: “Sometimes my husband brings home unexpected guests for dinner. I would 
suggest that you always be prepared for such an emergency.” 
“Yes, ma'am,” the cook nodded. “I'll keep my bags packed.” 


Ralph Hudson 
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“What's this yarn-about the birds and bees? | don’t get it, Prof.” 
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“Don’t pay any attention to that, son—just- another screwy idea of Gene 
Talmadge’s since he’s been down !iere.”” 
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“They must have been kidding us about the war being ov 


er.”’ 
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“Don’t you think that new man is overdoing it a bit?” 
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How America has moved in 
on Africa’s black republic 


Condensed from Harpet’s 


By Earl Parker Hansen 


HE keynote of our foreign eco- 

nomic policy—the need to ex- 

pand overseas trade and secure 
sources of raw materials—has led us 
into strangely varied camps through- 
out the world, from the most reac- 
tionary to the most progressive. 

In Liberia, the little Negro repub- 
lic on the bulge of Africa’s west 
coast, these frankly selfish aims have 
had a double result. They have in- 
jected the United States into the Afri- 
can economic scene, which in the 
past has been almost monopolized by 
Europeans. At the same time, they 
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have lined us up with the country’s 
most enlightened leaders, who are 
doing things for their native people 
which amount to a social revolution. 

The withdrawal of our wartime 
garrisons did not mean our complete 
withdrawal from Africa. In Liberia 
the departing troops left behind them 
a swarm of American officials to 
carry out a new policy designed to 
do three things: (1) to strengthen 
our commercial relations with the 
country; (2) to help remake the 
country itself, so that the volume of 
trade will amount to something; (3) 
by implication to give us a spring- 
board into the rest of Africa. 

Those who are most familiar with 
this program are about evenly divid- 
ed on whether or not it is evidence of 
a new American imperialism. The 
debate is fruitless, since proof one 
way or the other is hidden in the 
future. For the present it is enough 
that what we are doing there is 
being watched with some apprehen- 
sion by the European powers, be- 
cause its ultimate aim—the moderni- 
zation and development of Liberia 
—may well have a profoundly up- 
setting effect on the twin institutions 
of African colonialism and racial sub- 
ordination. 

In a vague sort of way Liberia has 
been a stepchild of ours ever since 
the American Colonization Society 
began to settle freed slaves there 
more than a century ago. After the 
Negro republic was founded in 1847, 
we raised a polite diplomatic eye- 


EARL PARKER HANSEN was for- 
merly chief of a U. S. economic mission 
to Liberia. 
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brow from time to time when one 
of the great colonial powers seemed 
to threaten its independence. 

Aside from such gestures, and the 
establishment of the Firestone rub- 
ber plantations some twenty years 
ago, we never paid much attention 
to the country until the outbreak of 
World War II. Then it became im- 
portant to us overnight—both be- 
cause of its strategic location and be- 
cause it could supply some of the 
things we badly needed, notably 
rubber. 

Today it is still important, partly 
for strategic reasons and partly be- 
cause Liberia eventually may supply 
many things which we need in peace- 
time—high grade iron ore, for ex- 
ample, to supplement our own dwin- 
dling supplies, and such items as 
cocoa, palm kernels, kola nuts, and 
piassava which we previously bought 
from African colonies through Euro- 
pean middlemen. 

It so happens, however, that our 
aims add up to the same thing as 
the aims of Liberia’s President W. V. 
S. Tubman: namely, drastic social 
reform. From the most crass com- 
mercial point of view, America’s 
trade with Liberia can never amount 
to much until the country’s social and 
economic structure is rebuilt to lift 
the living standards and purchasing 
power of its great masses of people. 
Strategically, the country can provide 
a secure foothold for us on the Afri- 
can continent only when its people 
are content and prosperous and its 
communications modernized. 

By any standard of comparison, 
Liberia is incredibly backward—a 
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museum-piece among nations. Today, 
a century after the republic’s estab- 
lishment, it remains a sort of tropical 
Graustark with Octavus Roy Cohen 
overtones. 

In its capital, Monrovia, diplo- 
matic and social protocol has reached 
the point of fanaticism; but nobody 
has yet got around to building a mu- 
nicipal water and sewage system. A 


_ few fine houses, inhabited by for- 


eigners and the local ruling class, 
stand surrounded by a sordid collec- 
tion of shacks. Nearly everything in 
the town—the temperamental power 
plant, the squalid City Hotel, the al- 
most total lack of repair services for 
cars and refrigerators, the College of 
Liberia whose graduates have diff- 
culty qualifying as high school jun- 
iors in the United States—is a stand- 
ing invitation to ridicule. That op- 
portunity has been seized with de- 
light by such satirists as Evelyn 
Waugh and the authors of such shal- 
low American books as Top Hats and 
Tom Toms and Lighting Up Liberia. 
But those same conditions are also 
a standing invitation to moderniz- 
ing’ enterprise—and so far neither 
American nor Liberian business men 
have paid much attention to that op- 
portunity. 

Perhaps they have been scared off 
by the traditional explanations of Li- 
berian backwardness. The country is 
still regarded, by many people who 
should know better, as an example of 
the debibitating effects of tropical 
climate. It has been cited as proof 
of the innate inferiority of Negroes 
—long after that theory, too, had 
been exploded by a wealth of scien- 
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tific evidence. It has even been ar- 
gued that Liberia is too poor to in- 
terest enterprising outsiders, although 
the recent surveys of resources car- 
ried out by my staff make that argu- 
ment look ridiculous. 

A more plausible explanation of 
the country’s retarded development 
is seldom mentioned. For nearly a 
century, the great European powers 
have shaped their trade policies in a 
way to make sure that an independ- 
ent Negro republic could not grow 
into a dangerous competitor of their 
colonies—and thus into a challenge 
to the very institution of colonialism. 
That kind of brake is now losing its 
effectiveness, since the United States 
is throwing its great economic 
strength in the opposite direction. 

Financially Liberia displays all the 
symptoms of a sick country. Until 
very recent years its budget was al- 
ways below $1,000,000, at times 
ranging down to $125,000. Even to- 
day, with its budget swollen by war 
profits and inflation, the country is 
spending only about two million dol- 
lars a year. That relatively tiny sum 
has to cover the interest on the na- 
tional debt; keep up the schools, 
courts, Department of Public Works, 
Bureau of Agriculture, and a Hinter- 
lands Administration to rule the abo- 
rigines; pay the Army and the offi- 
cers of a Navy that sank some years 
ago; and provide all the other things 
that make up the structure of a 
nation, 

Directly or indirectly that budget 
is derived from a foreign trade whose 
exports had by 1944 reached the un- 
precedented total of $10,000,000. 
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This is pretty small potatoes—even 
when you add the assiduous smug- 
gling without which Liberia would 
go bankrupt. It looks even smaller 
when you realize that rubber, which 
is exported and controlled entirely 
by the absentee Firestone Corpora- 
tion, accounts for over ninety per 
cent of the total exports, while raw 
gold—a government monopoly— 
comprises almost all the rest. 

Such fruits of native enterprise as 
coffee, cocoa, and palm kernels— 
from which the profits might con- 
ceivably stay in the country for na- 
tional development—make up less 
than one per cent of the total ex- 
ports, with a cash value well below 
$100,000. Chalked up against Li- 
beria’s potential for economic growth 
—which is as great as that of Central 
America’s Banana Republics a few 
decades ago—these statistics are puny 
indeed. 

Socially the picture is even gloom- 
ier. The country is run by a tight 
little group of about fifteen thousand 
““Americo-Liberians,” the descend- 
ants of the freed Negro slaves who 
were settled there a century ago. The 
original settlers never identified 
themselves with the native Africans 
any more than the Pilgrims merged 
with the American Indians. Nor do 
their descendants, who still consider 
themselves a privileged class, entitled 
to own the country and boss its 1,- 
500,000 aborigines. Many of them, 
indeed, talk about keeping the natives 
“in their place’ in terms much like 
those of a Mississippi planter dis- 
cussing his fieldhands. 

These Americo-Liberians rule their 
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native subjects by means of a ram- 
shackle colonial administration, 
whose sole aim seems to be to collect 
taxes, foodstuffs, cheap labor, and 
fines for violation of laws which the 
tribesmen sometimes never heard of. 
As recently as 1930 an International 
Commission of Inquiry discovered 
conditions in the hinterland which 
amounted to downright slavery; 
thousands of the aborigines were 
even rounded up and exported, at 
a handsome profit, to the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po. 

According to the testimony of a 
few Liberians themselves, the colo- 
nial administration works so badly 
that many hundreds of natives mi- 
grate annually (or did until the 
amazing year of 1945) to seek the 
benefits of British and French rule 
in neighboring Sierra Leone and 
French Guinea. 

Through this economic and social 
morass, a strong current toward re- 
form is at last beginning to flow. 
Naturally many of the privileged 
Americo-Liberians don’t like it, and 
it is running into plenty of political 
obstacles. But some of the others— 
especially the delegates who attended 
the San Francisco Conference—real- 
ize that some changes will have to 
be made, and right away, if the coun- 
try is to maintain its independence. 

At one social gathering, for ex- 
ample, I heard former President C. 
B. D. King, now the country’s hon- 
ored elder statesman, express na- 
tional aspirations in these terms: 
“The job we have to do is to develop 
Liberia into an outstanding African 
Negro republic.” 


President Tubman picked him up 
with: “What do you mean, Negro? 
Let's build an outstanding republic 
and the Negro part will take care of 
itself.” Strong medicine for a race- 
conscious people—and he followed 
it with stronger. ‘What we have to 
do,” he said, ‘“‘is to outstrip all the 
African colonies.” 

Rightly or wrongly, through the 


. accident of circumstances, the United 


States is today playing a powerful 
part in the furtherance of that ambi- 
tion, 

Our help was a long time in com- 
ing. Although our half-hearted dip- 
lomatic support may have aided Li- 
beria to preserve its independence 
during its hundred-year struggle for 
survival, it did not keep Britain and 
France from grabbing about half of 
the republic’s original territory. We 
showed a flutter of active interest in 
1909, when the Taft Commission 
looked over the country and brought 
home a request that we send experts 
to help wtih a number of badly need- 
ed reforms and investigate natural 
resources with an eye to develop- 
ment. But nothing came of all this. 

The establishment of the Firestone 
plantations during the Harding ad- 
ministration was interpreted by Eu- 
rope to mean that we regarded 
Liberia as our sphere of economic 
influence, but not until the war did 
the United States show any interest 
in Liberia on a really significant scale. 

In 1943 Liberia’s then-President 
Barclay and President-elect Tubman 
visited Washington to argue their 
country’s case with President Roose- 
velt. From those conversations some- 
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thing big resulted. Whether that 
something should be described as 
far-visioned liberalism or plain old- 
fashioned imperialism depends part- 
ly on your semantics, and partly on 
the way the program works out in 
the years to come. 

Today the American effort in Li- 
beria is being pushed along four 
main lines: (1) our Navy is build- 
ing a modern seaport at Monrovia, 
with a firm understanding that Li- 
beria eventually will repay the entire 
cost; (2) a United States Public 
Health Service Mission is trying to 
clean up the worst of the country’s 
disease condition: and to train Li- 
berian technicians to carry on the 
work; (3) the Air Transport Com- 
mand is operating a large airport at 
Roberts Field; (4) the State Depart- 
ment is continuing the economic mis- 
sion, which started in 1944 under the 
wartime Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 

In addition, plans are afoot to 
complete the road from Monrovia to 
French Guinea which our Army 
started during the war, and an old 
French project for a parallel railroad 
may be revived. Moreover, an Amer- 
ican concern, the so-called Christie 
Group, has been granted a concession 
for mining iron ore at Liberia’s rich 
Bomi Hills deposit, while another 
American group is now trying for a 
foothold in lumbering. 

When I was sent to Liberia as 
head of the original economic mis- 
sion, my instructions were to work 
toward Liberia’s development ‘with 
the help of the United States and for 
the mutual benefit of both countries.” 
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Our group translated that broad 
directive into these specific terms, 
which were never questioned by 
Washington: (1) Liberians were to 
be helped to produce plenty of good 
quality cocoa, palm kernels, piassava, 
and kola nuts, for which the United 
States now offers a good market and 
which would pay for American goods 
in return; (2) Liberians were to be 
encouraged to start, either on their 
own or with the participation of 
American private capital, whatever 
small industries they can manage; 
(3) large corporate concessions 
should go to American rather than 
European firms; (4) the country’s 
independence should be protected. 

Our biggest surprise was the 
downright avidity with which the 
aborigines themselves took to new 
ideas, new methods, new items in 
their diets, and the small new sources 
of income that enabled them for the 
first time in years to meet the tax 
collectors with ready money. 

In a test-and-demonstration area 
of some twenty aboriginal villages, 
the people—generally regarded as 
stubbornly conservative — adopted 
with enthusiasm our new farming 
methods and the few donkeys which 
we imported to replace Liberia’s 
traditional transport system of head- 
loading by human carriers. And we 
succeeded in growing oats and for- 
age crops for the new beasts of bur- 
den. This one experiment demon- 
strated how manpower could be re- 
leased on a large scale from the old, 
inefficient transport system, and di- 
verted to improved farming and the 
new industries. 
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Perhaps the largest share of credit 
for what is happening in Liberia be- 
longs to President Tubman, who 
seems likely to become Africa’s out- 
standing modern statesman. He is 
leading, coaxing, and pushing his 
feudal country along the road of rev- 
olution-by-reform with astonishing 
speed. 

The measures he has already spon- 
sored—such as votes for women and 
an income tax under which the 
wealthy Liberians will have to help 
pay for their country’s development 
—are nothing in comparison with 
this further goal. This is simply to 
wipe out the fundamental class dif- 
ferences, and to weld all the nation’s 
inhabitants into one citizenry, with 
equal rights, opportunities, and social 
status. 

No one sees more clearly than 
Tubman the hard fact that a nation 
with a ruling class of 15,000 and a 
subject people one hundred times as 
large is headed for disaster in the 
modern economic world. Aside from 
the arguments based on human in- 
justice and political philosophy, it 
is obvious that a nation of 1,515,000 
human beings with equal social, eco- 
nomic, and political rights will be 
able to produce larger exports and 
buy more finished goods than can a 
handful of Americo-Liberians who 
are scared to death lest the aborig- 
ines gain enough power, education, 
money, and organization to engulf 
them. Such a nation also can afford 
more money for building schools and 
roads, maintaining an adequate health 
service, training mechanics, and 
building up the country in general. 
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Thus, in supporting national devel- 
opment for Liberia, the United States 
is supporting a man who represents 
revolution to the feudal Liberian Old 
Guard. 

“That man in the Executive Man- 
sion,” exclaimed one of the Americo- 
Liberians to me in agony, “‘is throw- 
ing away our birthright. This coun- 
try was given to the freed slaves who 


-came from America. It belongs to 


us and he is giving it to a lot of 
African savages. The United States 
must do something about it.” 

In January 1944, President Tub- 
man started a term that will run un- 
til 1952. While lacking the sophisti- 
cation and world experience of such 
men as the late President Roosevelt, 
whom he greatly admired, and 
Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico, whose 
problems are more nearly like his 
own, he resembles both of them in 
his whole-hearted liking for people. 
He also shares their profound aware- 
ness of current historical trends, and 
the courage to lead his social class in 
making drastic concessions that at 
times seem to many of them danger- 
ously close to their “liquidation as a 
class.”’ 

Tubman has already spent many 
months away from his capital, walk- 
ing or riding in hammocks all 
through the hinterland with other 
government officials and an enormous 
train of burden bearers. He has held 
councils with all his people, from 
paramount chiefs through clan chiefs, 
town chiefs, and honored elders, to 
the lowliest private individuals. His 
decisions at these councils range from 
immediate judgments in purely local 
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disputes to pronouncements of prin- 
ciples under which the aborigines 
will be aided in a long-range pro- 
gram. 

Together these decisions form a 
Magna Carta for Liberia’s Africans, 
some of whom had once complained 
to me that they were caught “‘like 
cockroaches in oil.” The decisions 
promise education, medical help, 
greater economic opportunity, more 
justice—and with it redress from the 
often oppressive rulings of the dis- 
trict commissioners. They reaffirm 
the President's earlier decree that no 
man is to be called for forced labor 
on government projects during the 
planting season; by implication they 
promise the eventual abolition of 
such forced labor. , 

A considerable number of district 
commissioners and members of the 
frontier force were surprised to find 
themselves summarily discharged by 
the President for “malfeasance, mis- 
feasance, and unfeasance.”” When the 
legislature refused to subject those 
men to criminal prosecution, Tub- 
mant took the issue to the public 
through one of the Liberian news- 
papers. More startling yet, he has 
put through laws which give the 
aborigines the vote and representa- 
tion in the legislature. 

When I asked him about a consti- 
tutional technicality involved in the 
measures aiming at the abolition of 
colonialism, he answered, with a turn 
of logic again reminiscent of Puerto 
Rico’s Mufioz-Marin: collect 
hut-taxes from those people, and I 
will not tolerate taxation without 
representation.” 
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‘Like any president, Tubman must 
naturally veer to this side or that, 
making compromises in order to step 
around obstructions which he cannot 
take by assault. Hence, some of his 
zigzags look to hysterical leftists like 
the betrayal of his own poficies. In 
general, however, he has stayed on 
his announced course; and the enthu- 
siasm with which he raised official, 
diplomatic, and personal hell with a 
high American official who was 
brash enough to speak up in favor 
of the aborigines was widely inter- 
preted as indicating that he and his 
government are doing that particular 
job without permitting outside inter- 
ference. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
Tubman’s political tactics work. Last 
year the ruling True Whig party gave 
him a “unanimous” vote of confi- 
dence, as did the legislature—though 
his most rabid and powerful polit- 
ical enemies stayed away from the 
meetings at which the resolutions 
were passed. 

Tubman’s support from the aborig- 
ines has resulted in two rather re- 
markable incidents. After his con- 
ferences at Sinoe, on the Kru Coast, 
the chiefs and elders of the Kru tribe 
sent him word that they now—for 
the first time in Liberia’s history— 
consider themselves at peace with the 
government. So ended those recur- 
ring and terrible “Kru Wars” that 
have in the past drawn repeated pro- 
tests from the rest of the world. 

The second event was occasioned 
by the grant of the iron mining con- 
cession at Bomi Hill to American 
business men. A great political furor 
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was raised against Tubman on the 
grounds that he was selling out his 
country’s resources and birthright to 
foreign imperialists. When his crit- 
ics sought the support of the aborig- 
ines, who were the owners of the 
lands in question, the natives stood 
by Tubman and refused to join in 
the hubbub. The anti-Tubman move- 
ment then promptly collapsed. 


How far Liberia will travel on the 
momentum of the past two exciting 
years is unpredictable. While the 
presidential decrees and franchise 
laws are splendid, it is still too early 
to judge how effectively they will be 
put into practice, It is certain that 
Tubman’s progressive policies have 
unleashed powerful forces that can- 


not be stuffed back into the bottle. 
Copyright, Harper's (February, 1947) 
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IN THE JULY ISSUE 
The Chequer Board.....By Nevil Shute 


Hailed as one of the outstanding novels of the year and a 
Literary Guild selection for April, this new 
of best sellers like Pastoral tells the touching story of a lonely 
Negro soidier in England and the white girl he loved. Here 
through the eyes of an Englishman is an entirely new picture 
of how Britain welcomed she Negro with open arms and how 
white Americans did all they could to prejudice the English 
against colored Americans. An exciting, warm-hearted story 


book by the author 


The Disease That Infects Negroes Only 


Despite beliefs to the contrary, there is at least one germ that 
practices Jim Crow and completely confines its attacks to 
Negroes. Noted biologist Dr. Julian Lewis tells about this 
strange sickness that in all its medical history has never been 
known to hit any white person. This science article is must 


Why Negro Girls Stay Single 


If you thought Ann Petry wrote a sizzler in her piece,““What’s 
Wrong With Negro Men,” wait until well-known woman 
lawyer Pauli Murray unloads her blazing article that tells 
why so many Negro girls are unsatisfied with the men available 
to them for marriage. She bemoans the fact that Negro men 
are not required to face competition from white men. But 
take heart, you males. On schedule for the August issue is 
“What’s Wonderful About Negro Men.” 
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ZaDama farm to 


pown facts in his 


Here for the first time, the heavy- 
weight champion of the world tells 
his own story—of how he rose 
from an Alabama farm boy to 
world prominence. 
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LIFE STORY 


BY JOE LOUIS 


T LOOKED more and more like 
war soon after my fight with 
Lou Nova. I decided that until 

I joined the service, I wanted to do 
something for my country. So I went 
on a tour of Army camps, entertain- 
ing the soldiers with boxing exhibi- 
tions and shows. It was great meet- 
ing the boys in the service and feeling 
that I was helping their morale. 

After my tour, I was called for my 
physical and was informed that I was 
in A-1 condition. Of course, I had 
the idea that I was in fair shape my- 
self, but the Army likes to find out 
those things for itself. People kept 
asking me if I wanted to get in the 
cavalry or the air corps or be a phys- 
ical instructor. Well, I had learned 
in boxing that my managers and 
trainers were the bosses—they told 
me who to fight and where. If Uncle 
Sam was to be my boss, I guessed I 
would listen to Uncle. 

Someone asked me: 

“What do you expect to do in the 
Army, Joe?” 

I answered, “‘I’ll do what I’m told.” 

The Navy Emergency Relief De- 
partment contacted my managers and 
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asked them if I would fight a benefit 
for them. I was in favor of it but 
hurried back to Detroit to discuss it 
with Mr. Roxborough. 

I knew that the Navy at that time 
didn’t give our boys much of a 
chance. But I didn’t hold that against 
them. I just hoped that some day 
things would be better. 

I had been mentioned for a com- 
mission as Lieutenant Commander in 
the Navy, to be stationed at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Base. But they 
pointed out that I would not have to 
leave Michigan. 

“I can't do much good staying one 
place,” I told them, and I did not ac- 
cept. I didn’t want any special fa- 
vors. I wanted to take my chances 
along with the rest of the fellows. 

The Navy benefit fight was set for 
January 9, 1942, at Madison Square 
Garden. My opponent was to be big 
Buddy Baer, the fighter who had 
knocked me over the ropes last May. 

Then Pearl Harbor—December 7, 
1941! 

I went into training camp. 
wanted to be at my best... I 
wanted to give my best for those fel- 
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lows who had given everything. I 
wanted to show my thanks to Dorie 
Miller and those others who had put 
up a gallant fight. My Buddy Baer 
fight was not just to help any one 
race, it was a fight for my country, for 
all my fellow Americans. 

The fight was a sellout. I guess a 
lot of people who had never seen a 
fight before came out because it was a 
Navy benefit. Mike Jacobs told me 
afterward that there were a lot of 
big people there and a lot of other 
people who loved our country. 

That made me feel good, knowing 
that I had done something to help. 

While in the dressing room before 
the fight, I didn’t like the way my 
trainer Chappie was looking and act- 
ing. 

“What the matter, Chappie?’” I 
asked him. ‘You look worried or 
maybe sick.” 

“Nothing to worry about, Chap- 
pie,” he answered. ‘“‘Just that arth- 
ritis bothering me again. I'll be all 
right in a few minutes.” 

A little later, when I was called to 
go into the ring, I looked at Chappie 
again. He was looking at me. He 
had not made the first move to get 
up. 

“You know what to do, Chappie,” 
he said. “I guess you’d better go out 
there alone tonight. I don’t think 
that I can make it up those steps.” 

I put my hand on his shoulders. 

“I'm sorry you don’t feel good,” I 
answered, ‘‘but I want you to go with 
me. I’m no good in there without 
you. I promise that you won’t have 
to go up those steps more than one 
time. Just tell me what to do and it 
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will be over in the first round.” 

Chappie stood up, held on to my 
arm, and we went to the ring. All 
the while I was praying that I would 
be able to do as I had promised, so he 
would not have to climb ae steps 
for a second round. 

We were sitting in our corners 
waiting for the fight to start when 
Mr. Wendell Willkie climbed into 
the ring. Everyone was quiet. 

Then something happened that I 
will never forget. Mr. Willkie 
stepped to the mike, turned where he 
could look at me, and said: 

“Thank you, Joe Louis, in the name 
of the United States Navy and the 
American people. Thank you for your 
magnificent contribution and the gen- 
erosity in risking for nothing a title 
that you have won through blood, 
sweat, and toil.” 

That short speech, I believe, made 
me want to do something for my 
country more than anything else I can 
think of. For my country had given 
a lot to me. 

Baer had said that he would rush 
me off my feet in the first round. So 
when the bell rang, I moved out fast 
and met him in the middle of the 
ring, punching. I threw so many 
rights and lefts to his head and body 
that all he could do was try to paw 
away with a light left jab that I 
brushed aside. I had made Blackburn 
a promise that he would not have to 
climb those steps again, and I was 
trying hard to keep it. I guess I was 
overanxious. 

I lashed out with a hard right to 
the chin. But Baer shook it off and 
sent an uppercut that caught me in 
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the mouth. I moved in and shot an- 
other right and Baer hit the deck. 
Since this was a fight for the Navy, 
maybe he knew what he was doing. 
He was on his knees at four and back 
on his feet at nine. 

He was up on his feet and weaving 
as I moved in and dropped him again 
with a couple hard lefts and rights. 
He took another nine count. 

He was in bad shape when he got 
to his feet this time. I shuffled in 
and hit him with a left hook, right 
cross, and right uppercut to the head. 
Down he went again. His head hit 
the ring floor with a thud. He was 
flat on his back. At five he rolled 

. over on his stomach. He grabbed the 
middle rope and slowly pulled him- 
self off the floor. But the referee 
had already counted him-out. 

That was my first real job for 
Uncle Sam. I was looking forward 
to a still bigger job as soon as I could 
get into uniform. 


N JANUARY 12, 1942, just 
three days after my bout with 
Buddy Baer, I signed for my 

biggest fight for the smallest purse— 
as a soldier for Uncle Sam at twenty- 
one dollars a month. 

When my Chicago draft board told 
me I had passed my final physical, I 
wired them to send my records to 
New York as I was ready to go in 
right away. 

So into the Army went Private Jo- 
seph Louis Barrow. Joe Louis, the 
heavyweight champion, was on the 
shelf for the duration. Private Bar- 
row had a more important job to do. 
The next day I reported to Camp Up- 


ton, N. Y., and got my first taste of 
Army life. The wind was blowing 
hard up there. It had been snowing 
hard and there was plenty of it on the 
ground. In other words, it was really 
cold. 

I got in line with the rest of the 
fellows, After hearing the camp com- 
mander deliver a speech telling us 
that we were part of the Army, that 


_ we had a job to do and were expected 


to do as we were told, they sent us 
for our uniforms. 

We were supposed to be marching, 
but it looked as if everyone was 
marching to a different time. 

It’s something to see the Army out- 
fit a new fellow. You go in dressed 
in civilian clothes and about an hour 
you come out another door dressed in 
your uniform and loaded down with 
equipment. 

I guess word had been sent that I 
was coming to Upton, because fel- 
lows were smiling, shaking my hands, 
and saying “Hi, Joe.” Reporters and 
photographers were on hand to see 
me become a soldier. 

One fellow who was handing out 
the clothing cracked: 

“We only have two sizes, Joe, too 
big and too small.” 

“They don’t come too big for me," 
I answered. 

Out of the quartermaster’s build- 
ing, where we got our stuff, and back 
in line again. That's one thing about 
the Army—they sure keep you in 
line. 

This time the sergeant started 
counting: 

“Hup, tup, three, four . 
right, left, right . 


. . left, 
. get in step 
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there, soldier,” he yelled to me. 
] skipped, and got into step. 1 was 
in the Army now. 

We marched back to our barracks. 
There we were shown how to arrange 
our equipment, how to make up beds, 
and told the different routines of a 
rookie in the Army. Then we went 
to the mess hall for noon dinner. 

Oh, yes, we marched over. 

From the mess hall we had to po- 
lice the area. That means we had 
to pick up paper and cigarette butts. 

“Pick up everything that ain't 
nailed down and ain’t growing,” the 
sergeant said. We did. 

Then, still out in that near zero 
weather, they decided to give us some 
pointers on left face, right face, and 
about face. Then on the march again 


and “Column left, hooey . . . col- 
umn right . . . hooey... rip- 
march, rip-march . . . left flank, 


hooey, right flank, hooey .. .” for 
about an hour, 

By this time I was almost frozen. 
And so were the other greenhorns the 
sergeant was ordering about. But he 
didn’t seem to mind it. Maybe after 
you're in the Army a long time you 
don’t get cold. 

I remember one officer told us, 
when a boy complained about it rain- 
ing, “It never rains in the Army, it 
just rains on the Army.” 

That night the fellows in my bar- 
racks were swell, We sat around and 
talked about baseball and fights. They 
wanted to talk about my fights, but I 
told them there was nothing to tell. 
They knew as much about them as I 
did. Somebody started to sing and 
soon we had a quartette. Then at ten 
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about five tries. 


the bugle sounded taps and everybody 
turned in. 

The next morning I learned some- 
thing very useful to me. I learned 
how to make up a bed. The Army 
is very strict about the beds being 
made a certain way. I did it, after 
That made me feel 
proud, too. 

We reported for reveille. An- 
swered roll call. It was still dark. 
But I was used to getting up early in 
training camp. It didn’t bother me. 
But I did get bawled out. 

“Private Barrow, a good soldier 
keeps his shoes shined at all times. 
You will keep yours that way.” 

So from then on I had my shoes 
shined every morning. 

Around about nine that morning I 
got real sleepy. In my training camps 
after my roadwork I always took a 
nap until ten. But not in the Army. 
From then on that day I was walk- 
ing and marching around in a daze. 


ILLY CONN had joined the 
Army shortly after me. The 
papers began talking about the 

heavyweight battle of the Gl’s. 
Uncle Mike was quoted as saying that 
the fight would take place in June 
and that we both were to get paid. 

Plans even went as far as to have 
the Army state that they thought it 
better that we train at Army camps 
and not set up training sites else- 
where. 

I liked the idea. I could settle up 
with Uncle Sam, and at the same time 
I wanted to do as much fighting as 
the Army would let me do. Then, 
Billy had come close to winning my 
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title the year before and I figured he 
was the most outstanding challenger. 
Moreover, I wanted to prove to every- 
one that I could whip Billy because 
he and his manager had done a lot 
of talking about what they would do 
to me the next time. I wanted that 
fight. 

On April 24, 1942, a Friday, we 
went to the rifle range early. We 
weren't shooting to qualify that’ day, 
but learning the ins and outs of fir- 
ing and trying to perfect our aim and 
shots. We stayed on the range all 
day, even had our meals there. A 
mobile kitchen was sent out with our 
rations, and we sat around on the 
ground and ate out of messkits— 
fanning flies, bugs, and mosquitoes 
away between mouthfuls. 

It was almost chow time when we 
returned to the area. As soon as we 
reached our barracks, I was told that 
Major Quigley wanted to see me at 
headquarters. 

This it is, I thought. The Conn 
fight. Now everything is really okay. 
I hurried over there as fast as I could. 
I wasn’t ready for the news that I 
got, though. In fact, I was stunned. 

Major Quigley told me briefly and 
simply: 

“Joe, keep your chin up. I've got 
some bad news for you. Jack Black- 
burn died today at noon.” 

“Oh, no,” I answered. ‘Major, 
he couldn't have. Why, I just left 
him a few days ago. Why, I talked 
with him on the phone just the other 
day.” 

The major was very nice. 

“You have an apartment in New 
York, don’t you, Joe?” 


“Yes, sit,” I answered. 

“I have a pass here for you. | 
know that you would rather be alone. 
Go home and stay until midnight.” 

I left the headquarters in a daze 
and must have looked like a man ina 
dream as I went back to the barracks 
to change. 

It was good that I did go to New 
York. I was told that reporters 


_ ganged up on the camp and wanted 


to interview me. But I was not there. 
The major had expected that, I guess, 
and wisely permitted me to leave the 
camp. 

Once in my apartment I bolted the 
door, and laid across the bed. This 
was the saddest day in my life. Chap- 
pie had been like a father to me. He 
had guided me not only as a fighter, 
but as a man. He had told me the 
right things to do. How to do them. 
When to do them. He was more than 
a friend. 

From the very beginning I would 
take my little personal problems to 
him and he would tell me how and 
what to do. 

And now he was dead. 

For a long while I was on the 
brink. I had learned to depend upon 
him. How could I fight any more 
without him in my training camp, 
not in my corner? I wouldn’t know 
what to do. I would be lost. 

Many times, during the hours I 
stayed in my apartment alone, I won- 
dered if I should retire from the ring. 

But something told me that Chap- 
pie wanted me to keep right on. That 
he would be with me at all my fights. 
That he would still be telling me 
what to do. That he would shoot the 
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right punch to the right spot at the 
right time for me. That he had 
trained me not to give up, but to keep 
fighting. He was a fighter, had al- 
ways been a fighter—and he would 
want me to keep on being a fighter, 
too. And a fighter would never quit. 
If I quit then I would be letting him 
down. He would want me to keep 
right on shuffling in and shooting 
hard. 

That night I made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t quit. I wouldn’t let 
Blackburn down. Chappie had never 
let me down. I was going to do just 
as he would want me to do. Just as 
he had trained me to do. And try to 
be a great, fighting champion. 

Chappie was born Charles Henry 
Blackburn in Versailles, Kentucky, 
fifty-nine years before. He had moved 
to Philadelphia to become a fighter 
and had been one of the best. He 
had fought everybody who would get 
in the ring with him. 

When he died, his wife and Dr. 
Harold M. Thatcher were at the bed- 
side. I was told that he had one heart 
attack and Mrs. Blackburn phoned 
the doctor. By the time the doctor 
arrived he was recovering. But short- 
ly after he suffered another and died 
without responding to aid. 

Major Quigley again proved to be 
a real friend. He issued me an emer- 
gency furlough to go to Chicago to 
attend the funeral. 

Chappie would have been proud of 
that funeral, He would have been 
proud of the nice things newspaper- 
men, radio men, and the people in 
the street said about him. Of all the 
cards, letters, telegrams that people 
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from all over the world sent in. He 
would have been proud of all the 
flowers. He would have been proud 
that some of the world’s busiest men 
took time out from war and running 
the country to show their respect and 
send a word of comfort. 

Chappie would have loved it. 

Twenty-five thousand people 
crowded into Pilgrim Baptist Church 
to get a final look at him. The doors 
were open at ten that morning. 

People from all walks of life were 
there. Mike Jacobs and a lot of peo- 
ple from New York flew in. Old 
fighters whom Chappie had trained 
and given advice mingled with the 
new ones and discussed him in hushed 
voices. It was Chappie’s day and the 
world had not forgotten. 

The Reverend J. C. Austin, Sr., and 
his son, Reverend J. C. Austin, Jr., 
handled the services. The nice things 
they said about Chappie touched me. 
I didn’t cry. I frowned to try to keep 
from crying. But tears filled my eyes 
and ran down my cheeks. And I 
wasn’t ashamed. I didn’t bother to 
wipe them. I just let them run. 

“Think not that Jack Blackburn has 
left the ring,” Rev. Austin said. 
“Think not that he has deserted the 
man who was the best work of his 
genius, his mind, and his soul. He 
has not! He will be at the next fight, 
in the corner, leaning over his man’s 
shoulder as usual and whispering in 
his ear. He has not gone and left his 
Chappie to carry on alone.” 

It was hard for me to get myself 
straightened out after the funeral. I 
felt that I was all alone. I felt that 
something was swelling up in my 
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chest. I didn’t know what to do. I 
hurried to my apartment and sat and 
stared at the ceiling. Marva under- 
stood and tried to comfort me. 

At the end of my short furlough, I 
returned to Camp Upton, a sad, but 
determined soldier, That's what I 
was, a soldier. I was not the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. I was 
Private Joseph Louis Barrow. vm I 
had a big job to do. 


I plunged into my work as a onli é, 


soldier with all the energy I could 
muster. I found that work and study 
were the only things that would help 
me get over this feeling that was 
sticking with me since Chappie had 
died. 

And I worked hard. Just as Chap- 
pie would have wanted me to. 


EW YORK CITY always does 
N things in a big way. When 

they put on their “I Am An 
American Day’ up in Central Park 
on May 17, 1942, it ran true to form. 
They figured that over a million peo- 
ple turned out. Marian Anderson 
sang as only she can sing. It was a 
swell program and the radio carried it 
all over this country and by shortwave 
to Europe, Africa, Australia, and 
other places where my buddies in 
uniform were stationed. 

Mayor LaGuardia made a fine 
speech and then introduced me. It 
was another one of those times when 
I was so filled up that I hardly knew 
what to say. But when he called on 
me I stood up and said: 

“I'm very anxious to go overseas 
and help get this war over with. 
We're all anxious to go. I’m glad I 
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am an American citizen. It’s sure a 
lot better than being a citizen of Ber- 
lin or Tokyo. 

“All I want to say is that after the 
fire is out, I hope that the spirit of ‘I 
Am An American Day’ will be cele- 
brated all over the world, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Not long after I returned to camp, 
word came from Pittsburgh that Billy 
Conn had hurt his hand and might 
not be able to fight me again in June, 

On my twenty-seventh birthday of 
May 13, 1942, I did some work for 
the New York office of the 2nd Corps 
Area Special Services Division. A 
few weeks later I was promoted and 
made corporal. With this notice came 
orders that I was not to do any actual 
combat fighting, that they wanted to 
use me to give boxing exhibitions, 
and help build morale. 

A few weeks later I was ordered to 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to complete my 
basic training. One of my campmates 
was Jackie Robinson, a swell ball 
player who in later years came 
through in great shape as the batting 
champion of the International League 
while playing for the pennant-win- 
ning Montreal Royals. 

Later, in 1946, I met Jackie Robin- 
son again when he came to visit me 
while I was training for the second 
Conn fight. 

“How’s your hitting, Jackie?” I 
asked him. 

“Fine,” he answered. “And your 
batting average isn’t bad either, Joe.” 

I was doing pretty good in the Ar- 
my, I guess, because in August of 
1942 I was made a sergeant. The 
Conn fight rumors started again and, 
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eatly in September, Conn and I 
signed for a title bout in the Yankee 
Stadium to be held on October 12 for 
the Army Relief Fund. 

I remember that Conn and I were 
called in to talk over plans for the 
fight. A lot of generals and colonels 
were there. We were just two little 
“doughfoots,’’ GI's, that is. 

A two-star general was doing a lot 
of talking about how they were going 
to spend the money they made from 
our fight. 

Billy came close to me, pointed to- 
ward the general, and said: 

“Say, Joe,” he half whispered, “‘lis- 
ten to that brass hat over there talk- 
ing about how they are going to 
spend all the money. What about 
us? We do all the fighting, he spends 
all the money. He's mighty big- 
hearted, isn’t he?” 

I moved real close to Billy and 
whispered : 

“If I were you, Billy, I'd keep 
quiet. Because if that guy hears you 
he'll send you so far it will take an 
eight-cent stamp to mail you a penny 
postcard!” 

Right after that Mannie Seamon 
and I went to Greenwood Lake to 
train for the fight. 

Conn went into training at Mike 
Jacobs’ estate at Runsom, New Jersey. 
' But on October 19 the War De- 
partment decided to call the fight off, 
and I was ordered back to Fort Riley. 

Manny Seamon asked me how I 
felt about them calling off the fight. 
I answered: 

“Well, maybe everything happens 
for the best.” 

Monday, February 8, 1943, was an 
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important date. For at six that morn- 
ing a seven-pound baby girl came in- 
to the world to bless our home. I 
received permission and flew to Chi- 
cago right away to see the newcomer. 
We thought she was really cute and 
we were both crazy about her. It 
didn’t take long for Marva and me to 
make up our minds that we would 
name our little girl Jacqueline in 
honor of my trainer and close friend, 
Jack Blackburn. 

In March I heard that Billy Conn 
had offered to fight me for nothing 
and had said that the admission 
should be War Bonds in order to 
help with war fund. Someone asked 
me about it and I said: 

“That'll be O.K. with me, if it’s 
O.K. with Uncle Sam and Billy.” 

But I never heard any more about 
it. 

In February, 1944, I was tickled to 
hear that one of Uncle Sam’s bombers 
had been named “The Brown Bomb- 
er,” the mame sports writers had 
given me. 

Just about one month later, I was 
on one of those bombers, flying to 
England where I was to give boxing 
shows for our GI's over there. Just 
before leaving, I was given my stripes 
as a staff sergeant. 

I was glad of the chance to go and 
box for the boys far away from good 
old America, because I felt that see- 
ing a boxing show would make them 
feel a little closer to home. 

On my tours abroad, many unusual 
things happened. .. . 

Shortly after I arrived in England, 
I asked to be allowed to take Eddie 
Green along on my boxing tour. Ed- 
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die was one of my New York friends 
who had been over there for quite a 
while. I figured he knew the ropes 
and would be able to help me. I 
wanted him as a help and guide. My 
superior officer saw my point and 
gave his O.K. 

But when the request went to the 
area commander where Green was 
stationed, it was turned down. 

I asked a second time. And again 


my request was refused. The colonel 


replied: 

“I cannot release Corporal Green 
from his post at this time. This is 
final!” 

So one night I sat down and wrote 
a little note. In it I told why I 
wanted Eddie to go with me. Then 
things began to happen. 

Later Green told me that one night 
he was taking things easy in his bar- 
racks, just before turning in, when 
his commanding officer rushed into 
his room. 

Saluting stiffly as he came to atten- 
tin, Green asked: 

“What's wrong, sir?” 

“Well, what the h— are you wait- 
ing for, Corporal Green? Get the h— 
out of here. On the double. You 
can take my car or anything. Just get 
going and make it in a hurry. General 
Eisenhower has ordered you to report 
at once to Joe Louis!” 

Another time, on that same tour, 
our party decided to go to the movies 
near a little town called Shrewsbury, 
England. 

Eddie Green walked ahead up to 
the cashier's window and asked for 
tickets. 

“We can’t sell them to you,” the 
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girl declared. 

“Why not?” Green asked. 

Just then I came forward. I guess 
the girl in the ticket office must have 
known me from my pictures. For 
she called the manager and whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

“Why, certainly, Joe,” the mana- 
ger said as he came rushing up. 
“We'll be glad to take care of you 
and your party. Come right in, Joe. 
There will be no charges.”’ 

“I'm not interested in coming in 
just because I’m Joe Louis,” I told 
him. “I want to know why the girl 
turned my secretary down.” 

“Well, Joe, it’s just like this,” he 
explained. “The commander of this 
area has not only declared this the- 
atre, but the whole town over there, 
‘out of bounds’ for colored soldiers,” 
Apparently the area commander had 
issued orders to keep all Negro sol- 
diers out of the town. 

So, that night, I sat down again 
and wrote another letter. 

When we reached Liverpool I got 
a letter that the incident was being 
investigated. A little later I got an- 
other letter telling me that the colo- 
nel in charge of the area had been re- 
lieved of his command there. 

I’ve always felt that all of our sol- 
diers should be treated just one way, 
and that is as American soldiers, and 
not as One group of One race or an- 
other. 

I talked with many of our troops, 
in this country and overseas, of all 
nationalities and many of them felt 
exactly the same way. They wanted 
to do the job we had to do over there 
as a team, and felt that it wouldn’t be 
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a bad way to keep our country out of 
another war—if we would all just get 
together and do the same thing at 
home. 

I came across Billy Conn three 
times while I was overseas. The first 
time was in Liverpool. When I saw 
Billy, he smiled and said: 

“I’m glad to see you, Joe.” 

“Glad to see you, too, Billy. But 
be sure you don’t get into trouble. 
Take good care of yourself. You 
know we got a big fight coming up 
when we get out.” 

Once we made a plane trip to- 
gether near Liverpool. A colonel was 
piloting the ship. Imagine how we 
felt when we were told that our land- 
ing gear was stuck. We had to stay 
up there almost a half hour. I looked 
at Billy waiting for him to say some- 
thing. He didn’t say a word. And 
neither did I. 

When the gear was fixed and we 
finally did come down, someone 
asked me: 

“What did you and Billy say to 
each other up there?” 

I answered: 

“That wasn’t any time for talking. 
I guess we just started hoping and 
praying to ourselves.” 

The next time we were together, 
Conn refereed one of my exhibition 
bouts. 

Another time I met Billy just as he 
was about to get into a poker game in 
an English town. 

I told him: 

“Don’t play with those guys, Billy. 
They're too slick for you. I don’t 
want them to win your money.” 

And every time I met him, I'd re- 
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mind him: 

“Now be sure and take good care 
of yourself, Billy—and don’t get into 
trouble. Remember we've got a heavy 
date coming up back in the States.” 

All in all, I guess we gave about 
three hundred exhibitions with near- 
ly one million soldiers seeing our 
shows. 


HEN I was stationed at Camp 

Shanks, N. Y., Captain Louis 

J. Krem, the special service of- 
ficer there—and one of the finest 
men you ever met—went with me on 
my exhibition tours in camps in this 
country. We also went to points in 
Canada, Alaska, and the Aleutians 
together. When we ran into prob- 
lems, Captain Krem always went to 
bat for me. 

He told me once that he had heard 
I had turned down a chance to be- 
come a commissioned officer. He 
asked me why. 

“Don’t you want to be an officer, 
Joe?” he asked. “It’s a great oppor- 
tunity for you.” 

“Well, it’s just like this,” I an- 
swered, ‘You see, captain, if I got 
to be an officer, then the privates 
would think I was a lot farther away 
from them. I know a lot of them 
liked to slap me on the back, or feel 
my muscle, or shake my hand and 
chat with me. If I got to be an of- 
ficer, they wouldn’t feel free to do 
those things. I figure that if I'd be 
wearing bars, they wouldn’t have that 
close, friendly feeling for me. That's 
why I turned down the chance to get 
a commission.” On those camp tours 
Captain Krem and I did a little show 
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for the fellows in addition to giving 
boxing exhibitions. 

Sometimes I acted as the em-cee 
with Captain Krem as the “‘straight 
man.” The captain was in the right 
role. Because he is a straight shooter 
if there ever was one. 

He used to kid me about the first 
Schmeling fight. 

“What did you whisper in Black- 
burn’s ear early in the first Schmeling 
fight, Joe?” he asked. 

“You see,’ I answered, ‘I knew 
Schmeling was a good fighter, and I 
told Blackburn to throw the towel in 
if the going got too tough.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“I told Chappie the second and 
then the third time and still he didn’t 
do it. Instead he kept telling me, 
“You're doing fine, Joe.’ So just be- 
fore the twelfth round started, I told 
Blackburn: ‘Chappie, if you don’t 
throw the towel in during this round, 
I’m not coming out any more.’ ” 

“Well, what happened?” the cap- 
tain asked: 

“I didn’t,” I said. 

Another gag we used was this: 

Captain Krem would ask me: 

“Did you meet any good fighters 
in Europe, Joe?” 

“Yes, I did,” I answered. “I saw 
Conn.” 

“Well, what did you do?” he 
asked me. 

“I just kept running,” I answered. 

It was a good gag and brought a 
lot of laughs. 

Captain Krem and I traveled about 
fifty thousand miles. This included 
about twenty-five thousand miles on 
plane trips to faraway places to give 


exhibitions and shows for our boys, 
We went way up to the Aleutians, 
the Hudson Bay district, and points 
in Alaska. 

Once we flew from Fairbanks to 
Nome, Alaska, about five hundred 
miles. But when we arrived there we 
couldn’t land. It was so foggy that 
we couldn’t go back. So we circled 
and circled around the landing field 
and finally came down fast through 


’ the smog. When we landed, fire 


trucks and Red Cross cars were wait- 
ing for us with flares and search- 
lights. We were lucky that time, too. 

Another time in landing way up in 
the Hudson Bay district the pilot had 
trouble with bad weather. We just 
barely skimmed over a big snow 
bank. Then he sat the ship down. 

I said to the pilot: 

“That was kind of a bad, shaky 
landing, captain, wasn’t it?” 

“Listen, Joe, any kind of a landing 
that you can walk away from is a 
d good landing.” 

I never forgot that, and I guess he 
had something there. 

Once at an outpost in Fairbanks, 
some Russian soldiers spotted me and 
came up to me, smiled, felt my mus- 
cle, and shook my hand. 

I said, ‘I’m glad to meet you.” 

They smiled, looked at each other, 
and they said, .” 1 don't 
know. what they said. 

It was so tough traveling and so 
cold up there, I remember saying to 
Captain Krem at Attu, “If I ever get 
back to the United mn, I'll never 
beef again.” 

Over in Europe I gave lots of exhi- 
bitions in England, Italy, and France. 
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I had several close shaves—and not 
with my Gillette. Once in Italy I 
was giving a boxing exhibition when 
the Germans started shooting shells 
over our heads. They were landing 
everywhere around us with loud ex- 
plosions. We took our time in stop- 
ping the show, though, and nobody 
got excited about it. 

Another time a youngster tried to 
knock me out when I was giving an 
exhibition in Southern Italy. 

I said to him: 

“What's the matter, Sonny? Let’s 
save this hard fighting for the Ger- 
mans.” 

Not long after this I was ordered 
back to England and then told to pre- 
pare to return to the States. I had 
tried to do my part, but somehow I 
hated to leave all those swell guys 
over there. But they told me they 
had another job for me to do at 
home. And in the Army orders are 
orders. 


America. 


JUNE 1947 


After I returned from Europe, I 
started on another boxing tour in the 


States. After that we were sent to 
Alaska. That tour continued through 
the remainder of 1944 and early 
1945. 

I was rewarded for my services in 
the Army on September 23 at Camp 
Hamilton when I was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. I felt very proud 
of having had a chance to help my 
country and do my part. 

Two weeks later, and out of the 
Army, I was in Detroit buying some 
new clothes. I was once again Joe 
Louis, heavyweight champion. The 
GI duds of Staff Sergeant Joseph 
Louis Barrow had been placed on a 
hanger and parked in the closet. 

Then I hurried out to Briggs Sta- 
dium to watch my Tigers in the 
World Series. 


Copyright, 1947, 


Joe Lowis. Published by 
Duell, Sloan 


Pearce (Price $2.75) 


First Methodist on Catholie All-American 


JIMMY POWERS, New York sports writer, heard that Negro 
football star Buddy Young was a Catholic and nominated him for 
inclusion in an All-Catholic All-America lineup. And so Buddy 
was named on the backfield along with St. Mary's Herman Wede- 
meyer; Notre Dame's Johnny Lujack and Army’s Doc Blanchard. 
Instead of trying to wriggle out of their faux pas, the sponsors of 
the team awarded Young his gold football and congratulated him 
on being the first Methodist ever to make the All-Catholic All- 


Catholic Messenger 
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THE EGG AND I (Universal-International). A fluffy, so-so movie has been! 
made out of the best-seller about a Boston girl's experiences running @ 
chicken farm. Claudette Colbert and Fred McMurray are no great shakes ig 

their roles which drag light-hearted chuckles out of the situations in Betay 

MacDonald’s book. Good to pass away an evening, the Egg is clever but sm 

bit on the obvious side. 7 
THE OTHER LOVE (United Artists). Here is a Hollywood rarity—a tragedy 
that ends tragically. A tender love story starring Barbara Stanwyck and 
David Niven and based on a book by Erich Maria Remarque, it is inspired 
movie-making about a dangerously ill concert pianist in love with her doctor. 


Set in Switzerland, the film is a sensitive, adult product that will be long 
remembered. 


HIGH BARBAREE (MGM). An imaginative and convincing wartime yarn 
about a mythical Pacific island clicks for Van Johnson after several flop films 
in a row. Aided by a splendid supporting cast including Thomas Mitchell, 
Claude Jarman, Jr., and Henry Hull, the Johnson-June Allison duo make 
exciting fare of the movie about a flier shot down in the Pacific. 
BUCK PRIVATES COME HOME (Universal-International). Routine slap- 
stick and corny comedy in the Abbott and Costello tradition feature this fr j 


follow-up to Buck Privates which finds the popular radio and movie pair 

returning from the wars. If you're an A & C fan, you'll be hysterical. If 

you're not, you'll be in a homicidal mood. 
THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER (RKO). An ancient yarn along poor-gitk 
marries-rich-man lines is done with a new delightful twist that makes this 
movie one of the merriest and most intelligent of the season. It takes a whack 
at fascist-minded politicos and puts in a good word for racial and religious 
understanding. Joseph Cotten and Loretta Young are starred. 

THE FABULOUS DORSEYS (United Artists). Dorsey fans will forget the 

hack story of this unexciting muscial when the brothers who toot the horns 

turn loose with some crack music-making on numbers like Green Eyes and 

Marie. A bit of Art Tatum piano- jamming also relieves the tedium which is 

quite pronounced when Dorseys aren't performing. 
THE IMPERFECT LADY (Paramount). A crack cast including Ray Milland,@ 
Teresa Wright and Sir Cedric Hardwicke is wasted on this hack story that has 
been done a dozen times—the chorus girl who marries into the British upper @ 
class. The picture proves to be a stuffy bore despite the best efforts of its 


topflight actors. 
60 CAUTION STOP f= 
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She thinks her brown body 
Has no glory. : 


Under palm trees. 
And see her image i 
She would know. 


Bul thefe are-no 
the street, 


HAPPENED THIS MONTH 

YEARS AGO this June 22 ina boxing ring atComiskey _ 
Tice in Chicago, a for the second time in 
te became the No. 1 prize fighter of the world. He was ex-aury _ 
worker Joseph Louis Barrow of Detroit who at the age of 23 won the world’s. 

_ heavyweight championship by knocking out James Braddock in the 8th round. _ 

_ Joe Louis now has held the title for ten years, defended it more often than any 
champion in history. His first words after the title were: 
“I don’t want to be called champ till I beat that Schmeling.” This was the Max _ 

_ Schmeling who had knocked out Louis in 12 rounds a year before. a 
. _ Exactly a year to the day after he took the title from Braddock, Louis kayoed _ 
the Nazi challenger in one round. The Negro champ later joined the Army and _ 
_ the German superman joined Hitler’s paratroops. And when the ideals of Louis 
clashed on the battlefield in Europe, the decision was the same 
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